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THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 


by the author of “ John Halifax, Gentl 


man,’ t ther with the sprightly story, 
* Mrs. ‘Iwinkleton’s Creed nd the 
tra poem, “Black Sir Ralph,” is i 

sued gratuitously with HARPER’s Bazat 


for November 28 


THE RECALL. 


THEN Mr. TILDEN was nominated we 
\\ said that his election would be the 
verdict of New York that the 
tion of the government, national as well as 

t the Re 


publicans to the Democrats, and that when 


adininistra 


should be transferred from 


the “off year” and the spirit of reproof or 


indifference go to the poiut of defeating a 
] irty, they hi 
ing it. It is 


ive gone very near to destroy 
pretty clear that if there had 


been a Presidential election this year the 


Republicans would have been swept out of 
power. 
offered of the result, and whether the polit- 
ical revolation be supposed to show a delib- 


But whatever explanation may be 


erate preference of the people for the Demo- 
cratic party or not, it does show a profound 


and overwhelming dissatisfaction with the 


existing situation The off year may be 
justly urged as a reason for regarding the 
result as a warning only; and we admit 
that under the circumstances no one can 
fairly tell whether the Republican princi- 
ples and policy are condemned or merely 
the mismanagement of the party and its 


betrayal of its own principles and spirit. 
This i 1 point which can be decided only 
by retur promptly and honestly to the 
Republican platform, principles, and spirit, 
and con ¢ upon them the election of 
157' lo do that effectively we must first 
understand what the real issues of the hour 
al nd then see what is the Republican po- 
& m upon them. 


But before all other issues goes that of 
honest and honorable administration. No 
noble traditions, no great achievements, no 
lofty principles, no party discipline, will take 
the place of that. It is something which 
every body perceives and comprehends, It 
is an account made up every day. The 
American people read the newspapers, and 
t are in the main inte llige nt and cleat 
sighted For fifteen years they have kept 
t Democratic party out of national power 
ana thie Will never restore 1f unless thie 
des r of the Repub The revolution 
that we have just seen is the evidence both 
of the independence and intelligence of those 
who give t ctory to one or the other of 
the great parties BUTLER was defeated 


ted by Republicans, not by 


results in Massachusetts 





proba sho gnificance of the 
‘ tions A change is demanded by Re- 
public ns, and that ct ye is @ return to 
tl real « and purpose of the 
par Al tp nd economy of ad- 
I ition, which are indispensable, there 
re three practical national questions be 
i t I ulministrative reform, the 
f ‘ ind the Southern situatior They 
‘ of the old question of slaver 

{ ( nm, and there Sno more tee 
ble in the assertion that loss of mem 

‘ ite 

N por ® issues the position 
pal hy t} ta 

1 he 1 llv maintained 
| t desertion of that position which 
' the party into trouble, Ad- 
ministrative reform means securing the ef 
ficiency d pur of the public servicé 


HARPER'S 


] and this is to be done not by wishing for it, 





but by devising and maintaining detailed 


methods of reform. Upon this question the 
Republican ground was plainly laid down 
in the last National Convention as follows: 


*“ Any system of the civil service under which the 


GFuborcinate ronment are con®id- 


demoraliz- 
a reform of the system by 


positions of the g 
ered rewards for mere party zeal is fatally 
ing; and we therefore favor 
laws which shall abolish the « s of patronage, and 
make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity ] 
qualifications for public positions, without practically 


creating a life tenure of offi 


the essentia 


That is the Republican position upon ad- 
reform; and the desertion of it 
by the President and by Congress is one of 


ministrative 


the reasons which have alienated Repub- 
Return to it far the re- 
popular confidence and support. 


licans. will be so 
turn, of 
Had the declaration con 


trolled the Administration, as the party had 


spirit of this 


| a right to expect, Mr. FLANAGAN would not 


the 
causing the necessity of the late wholesale 
ASEY in New 
Orleans have taken off part of a Legislature 


have dispensed patronage in Texas, 


changes; nor would Collector ( 
in a revenue-cutter to prevent a quorum ; 
nor would the situation of Louisiana have 
become a lever to lift the Republican party ; 


nor would General BUTLER have been allow- 


ed to manage the Custom-house at his pleas- 


in Massachusetts; nor would Postmaste1 
FILLEY 


St. Louis: 


ure 
have openly assessed his clerks in 
nor would the best Republi 


South Carolina have asked in vain that the 


ins in 


| representatives of the government should 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


} 


not be 


hand and glove with knaves; nor 
wouid the management of the party in New 
York have been wholly in the control of the 


Federal officers; nor would the rules of the 
President have been openly cle spised in the 
few places where there was any pretense 
of enforcing them, and in conspicuous in- 
liberately disregarded by the Pres- 
ident himself. The poli y of the Republic an 


party in the tempest which has overtaken 


stance s ck 


it is to return to the Republican position 
and “ stick 
The 


this subject is 


Next is the question of the finances. 


Republican position upon 


stated in the same authoritative manner by 





the Nationai Convention: 

**We denounce repudiation of the public debt, in 
any form or disguise, as a national crime. We witness 
with pride the reduction of the princi; of the debt 


and of the rates of interest upon the b , and con- 





fidently expect that our excellent r 
will be pe 


Mai currency 
rfected by a speedy resumption of specie 
payment. 

Here is the authoritative declaration of the 
party in favor of hard money at the earliest 
possible moment. But 


gress, under the leadership of eminent Re- 


a Republican Con- 


publicang, violated this virtual pledge and 
the just expectation of Republicans. The 
Democratic party, indeed, the 
shame of the act by voting for it, but it was 
the minority, not The 
Democratic party also isthe only one which 
has any where deliberately declared for re 
pudiation, as in its Indiana Convention of 
this year, 


shares all 


and responsible, 


which demanded the repeal of the 
act of March, 1569, and in its National Con 
1362, which 
of virtual repudiation. 


vention of passed a resolution 
Had the Republican 
party stood faithfully to its position, by its 
votes in Congress as well as by the Presi- 
dent’s veto, it might have lost Messrs. Mor- 
ron, LOGAN, and BUTLER as leaders, but it 
would have saved to its ranks in this elee- 
tion thousands and thousands of men who 
are not willing that their currency shall be 
ilie. Return to the financial faith and po- 
sition of the best Republicans is the true 
1n76. 

Southern sit- 
There is no short-cut to peace and 


policy of the party 1n preparing for 
Phe 


uation. 


third yvreat issue is the 
prosperity at the South. The slavery which 


imbruted the laborer barbarized the master, 


and the refusal of the master class to co- 
operate In reconstruction is one chief source 
of the present contusion. That class seers 


in this election, «¢ spec ially in Louisiana, to 
have done what from the first it should have 
sought 


~ it has in some ce 
the 


co do yre¢ divided 


colored vote. The Re public in position 
upon this subject is simple and intelligible, 
and, like its other policies, is plainly stated 


in its last national declaration: 


“The recent amendments to the national Constitu- 
tion should be cordially sustained becanse they are 
right, not merely tolerated because they are law and 


enou 


ld be carried out 
propriate k 


according 


gislation, the 


to tl 


enforce 


ment of which 


amendments, 
“Complete liberty and exact eq ty in th 


il, politic il, and pub rights el 


esta shed and effectually maintained t ghout the 
Unior v effic nt and appropriate St nd Federal 
t t} nor its ad ated 
° nr 4 
N re pr us 
his is a declaration that the ne mene 
ments and the necessary la for their « 
I : lie t li ‘ I | Th lett t » tl ye 
ho believe them Phe Republican pol 
l has been brought into discredit by causes 
which we have already mentioned, and by ; 
feeling that the laws were not used to pro 
tect the colored citizens. but to intimidate 


ir spirit by ap- 


can 
safely be intrusted only to the party that secured those 


1 enjoy- 


ould be 


WEEKLY. 


| the white, thus making more plausible the 


Democratic plea that that was their object. 
The recent report of General M‘DOWELL is 
| conclusive evidence of the practical terror- 


ism of the negro which exists in certain 
parts of the Southern States, and of the 
fact that there is no local or State protec- 
| tion. The duty of Republicans is by proper 


administrative reform to remove all suspi- 
laws, and to stand fast 
to the principle that the civil and politie- 
al equality conferred by the United States 


cion of abuse of the 


| shall not be abandoned without remedy to 


the care of a hostile community. But, be- 

sidles this, it is the Republican duty to show 
| in the relation of the national government 
| to the Southern States that it aims only at 
justice and fair play; and that it would do 
properly may to that 


feeling of confidence which is the necessary 


whatever it restore 
condition of peaceful and prosperous indus- 
try. This can be done in the plain sight of 
the country by the removal of the Repub- 
licans who are with all the foul 
play in the South, and by withholding the 


associated 


national hand except when its interference 
is evidently required, ‘There is no desire, as 
we believe, upon the part of the intelligent 
| majority of the country to intrust without 
appeal those whom the United States have 
freed to the care of the class and the party 
which are responsible for the vagrant laws 
and the 


black codes. That policy may give 


peace and order, as slavery did, but it would 


be the order of Warsaw. It is not confi- 

dence in Democratic policy, it is distrust of 
| Re publican agents, which has been shown 
| in the election. 


The word of Re publican reorganization 
for victory in 1°76 is simply return to the 
Republican policy, and fidelity to it. Ad- 
ministrative reform, redemption of the pub- 
lic faith, and fair play in the Southern 
States are distinctively the demand of the 
public intelligence and conscience, which are 
the strength of the party, and which have 
been set aside in its management. 


One more 
session of Congress remains to the Republic- 


an majority, and there is always the power- 
ful Republican press. Let both do their 
duty. It is proved now that contempt of 
principles and pledges, and the mere crack 
of the party whip, are not practical wisdom. 
The sweeping result of the election is a re- 
buke only way that it 
could be expressed, of the betrayal of the 
Republican cause by Republican leaders. 
It is the declaration that the Democratic 
party, with all its infamous history, is pref- 
erable to the Republican party recreant to 
the just demands of honorable and intelli- 
But it lara- 
tion that Republicanism, returning to itself, 
will lose control of the 





,€ Xpre Sse a ln the 


vent Republicans. is not a de« 


national administra- 
tion in 1876, 


GOVERNOR DIX AND HIS 
SUCCESSOR. 

GOVERNOR DIx has the happy conscious- 
ness in deleat that he owes it not to 
himself, but to a discontent for which he is 
not luideed, he 


his 


responsible, and such as 


he were the strongest Republican argu- 
ments during the campaign; and the fact 
|} that he was not the choice of the party 


| managers in the State is one of the explana- 
tions of the result. 


date of the managers as of course 


Had he been the candi- 
, and had 
their support of him been faithful and gen- 
erous, it would 
sought only 


have been because they 
have forfeited 


| hot the 


party. 


contidence 


been so honorable and able, and 
trasted so 


cratic pre decessor, 


citizens, and leaves to his successor an ex- 


ample that he 


may emulate, but can 


hope to surpass. The 


Dix is crowned with many and great public | standing by the unworthy 
honors, and calumny itself has been unable 


to stain his fame. 


by temperament 


Bred a 
conservative, he did 


From the nest of treason which the 


the Union 


earlier in the 


and of American 


eenate 


his party These and such as these 


incidents with which history will 


the record of the constant and illustri 


services which Governor Dix has rendered 
to his State and country. 
iH iecessor, Mr. TILDEN, no longet 

young ! n, ne enters upon his cor Spicu 
‘ ‘ ‘ The circumstances of 
! eles mish him the most probable 
President candidate of his party in 1°76, 
i | energy will be bent to secure that 
nomination Mr. TILDEN is known in the 


State as an upswel 


political manager, an able 


As Woy 


id man. ernor, he will be 


| Tammany 


| which all good citizens will agree, 
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what his party permits. As a candidate for 
the Presidency, he will not quarrel] with an) 
faction of his party, ne ither with the West 
ern Democratic who, Mr. Joun 


y 


managers, 


KELLY says, are the friends of the corrupt 


Canal with Mr. JoHun KELLYy’s 
vhich the Western mana- 

no better than TWEED’s 
will be to 
and to win the support 


Ring, noi 
Hall, 
gers declare to be 
Mr. TILDEN’s 
harmonize the two, 
of both. 

In his speech at the Manhattan Club after 
the election Mr. TrLpEN said many things in 
but he 
also cast a gloom over the festivities by say- 
ing that he and friend Mr. Horatio 
SEYMOUR de ply lamented that there is 

“a man under forty or fifty years 
vho has had an opportunity to learn 


Tammany. aim 


his 


scarcely 
of age 

the true principles of American free govern- 
ment.” Is it, then, those 
leaders of an earlier day, JEFFERSON Davis, 


ripe Democratic 


| James M. Mason, JAMES BUCHANAN, JOHN 


R. FLoyp, Jacos THomMpson, HOWELL Coss, 
and the rest, who monopolize with Mr. Ti 
PEN and Mr. SeyMowr all knowledge of the 
true principles of the American government ? 
Had the party of which Mr. TILDEN has been 
always an uncompromising supporter, even 
when TWEED was its New York 
mained in control of the national 
ment, it would have still prated of Jeffer- 
sonian principles and American freedom, 
while it would ly” 
spread human slavery all over the free 
ritories; have authorized the Carolina slave 
lord to hold his slaves in New York; have 
made the American flag a flag of shame, and 
the American name a stench in the 
of Justice and Humanity. 

The American Union 
universal liberty and constitutional freedom 
the p which stole the livery of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON to serve slavery in, but 
by those faithful Democrats and Whigs who, 
elected 


master, re- 


govern- 


have constitutiona 


ler- 
] 


nostrils 


has been saved to 


not by irty 


uniting in the Republican party, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN the 
opposition of Messrs. TILDEN and SEYMOUR, 
and then, against the armed hostility of the 
the South the passive 
opposition of the Democratic party at the 
North, took care with LINCOLN that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, should not perish from the eart! 
If Americans and fifty years 
of age are to learn the the 
true principles of the American government 
the doctrines maintained and practiced by 


strenuous 


against 


Democrats at and 


under forty 


unde name ol 


the Democratic party, their ignorance of 
For if any party 
was ever false to the great trust of consti- 
tutional republican liberty, it was the Dem 
ocratic party of Mr. TILDEN and Mr. Sry- 
MOUR, under whose dominance the govern- 
ment had become a mere conspiracy against 
equal rights. 


them is a public blessing. 


SUPPORTING THE PARTY. 
Now that the Republican party enters 
upon a new epoch, it is well to understand 
| distinctly what is 
the party. Mr. CONKLING in 
speech said: “ What 
ing to a party a little, belonging to it oft 


meant by supporting 


his Brookiyn 


is the sense of belong 





the best men, and they would 
of the 
Governor Dix’s administration has | LER’s district and urged 
has coln- 
strongly with that of his Demo- 
that in retiring he takes 
with him the grateful respect of his fellow- 


not 
ripe age of Governor 


Democrat, and 
not 

hesitate to desert his party when his party 
| deserted patriotism and loyalty to liberty. 
last 
Democratic cabinet was he spoke the ring- 
ing words which became the battle-cry of 
freedom, as 
he had withstood and | come to 
denounced the malign power that dominated 
are the 


decorate 


, amiable, and tim the support of Moses It 


and do 


? If it is not fit to belong to, 
| should belong to it at all. If it is fit—if, 
| despite the unworthy members and flaws 
! and short-comings which inhere in all hu 


and on 


} man associations, it is the better of the tw« 
then why not go for it and go with 
make the best of it?” And M: 

Massachusetts, went into Bui 
his 


) 
parties 
it and 

| DAWES, in 


election, not 


| that he approved his conduct or his opit 
ions upon many important subjects, but 
that the party line of the Massachusetts 


representation in Congress might be un 
| broken. Are these gentlemen aware that 
this policy is just what has defeated 
| party? If standing by the party means 


members and 





flaws and short-comings 
going with it 


i going tor it an 
and making the best of it 


means going for the salary grab, and the 
moieties, and SANBORN, JAYNE, & Co., and 


| Governor SHEPHERD and Judge DURELL, and 

| BUTLER’S tactics and moralities, and 

| nations like those of Mr. CHARLES 8. S1 
CER and Mr. BERNARD BIGLIN and Mr. JA 

O’ BRIEN 


MES 
how can any self-respecting man 

any other than that 

such a party, in Senator CONKLING’s phrase, 
is not fit to belong to? 
It is the 

tle, and belong to it off 


conclusion 


| 
men who belong to a party a lit 


ind on, who make 


it successful, because they insist upon good 


men and good measures. It is those who 
under all cireum- 


as Mi 


‘go tor it -always and 


+ 


stances who defeat 
said, they 


it. because, 


COCHRAN! support 
he is only regularly nominated. 

the people upon W hom knaves count to 
| cure thei 


by Mr. DAWES 


schemes. The argument urge 


in support of br 


ving partisan and shrewd | used two years ago in South Carolina 


ends in ele 


ils to give us honest gevernnu 


rast 


rLER $ 


a On ene 





YUM 
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1 ! ‘ s 3. but they are tunda- 
1 al « What. the ave from 
his own p t of ‘ sto be g ed b 
( “y I ki M SSilt 
etts to ¢ ‘ f t e broke 
t I t : 
\W iT ese ti I ‘ ! mar 
ties. to i ‘ . r party, 
1 me 1 t 1 nou ” 
t ‘ es a ‘ t of regu- 
r convent 4, is to sist ) surrender- 
Ing tT rover Ment to ac ( e ot intriguers 
| traders, ery Democrat who supports 


t I ir city t t in New York knows 
t t he is vot ‘ 3 Mr. Joun KELLY 





me r ( } a ‘ ke it lhe 

etter ot fT t | s No the ty 
én anat an tuate a 
pL t } ’ t scrat 1 and 
‘ ‘ tT ‘ ‘ ~ 

; | 6 if i d that “reg 

] lL “the part not La bad 
I wh, ¢ yy l i | be nomi- 
l et ] t I It is a means 
not al el It is a ¢ nee which 
} en 26 TO se et public wel- 


incompets I , Whatever they call the 
nt A therefore it is no argument to 
1 t m ft t i one OL the rascals is t 
Y ed et ry iM There lwo choice 
I I ls To be y to a part ‘ 
not to accept and defend every thing that 
may be done in its name, and to support 

‘ lates who may « t 6 to secure its 
nomination it 18 to support its measures 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


ment of public opi ion, 


and the Republic in party c tains so much 
intelligence and independence that its Ad 
ministration should have been peculiarly 


observant of the movements of public senti 
ment. That the general opinion is often 


whimsical d unre ible may be true, 


but it deten nes the vote, The ery ot 
Crsar of the t Lt 3 of « i 

gance and cort have b 1 
and unfounde t it e first duty of 

re 3 state ul to know the force of 
little currents and eddies, and te understand 
that popular objections and doubts can not 
be answered by superb d When the 
Custom-house investigation and the French 
arms ir were proposed in 1°71, ther 
were e1 ent Rep 1 leaders who said 
that t ( rn ot lwa ow opened 
and that the o t was to disclose all kinds 
of facts unintelligible to the general public, 
and only inte ed to harm the Administra- 
tion. But whatever the motive may have 
been, t facts to regard were that the pub- 


lic was interested and suspicious, and that 


resistance of any kind merely contirmed 


those suspicions and wounded the party. 
Wi oD e, if there was nothing to con- 
cet { ] it The pre pos tion came Irom o7p- 
pé ents was trne, but the wav to destroy 


its force was to hasten to meet it and to 
It is now evident that it wonld have been 
wiser if the President had long ago ex- 


pressed a resolution not to accept a third 


nomination, and if the Repul in Conven- 
tion of New York had declared against a 
t! cl te u. It iscalleda se! ition, a joke, 
a newspaper trict perhaps 1 was, but it 
vas an element in the result “There may 


be some ng in it,” was the pub feeling, 
and it increased the general discontent. 
ood precedents for declining. 
On the 17th of September. 1706, WASHINGTON 


fare ll address and stated that 


he t w ive made I } 
‘ {ay in ret to ‘ rhe’ WT 
¢ ‘ it ‘ ‘ > M ‘ } 
t ne ers i ‘ ey] ‘ 
1) t, 6 B ‘ 
‘ t ‘ 

\\ ‘ 
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in ¢ d ix 1 T if T s wise to le rT of the | 
enemy ind if a fo« s pla stre then- 
Sowr { 
self bw his ft } I ely ‘ 
sweres iccord u Ihe ‘ r 
( ‘ iti G ette v1 h was pul he , 
show the President’s feelir far fro 
¢ that he would not accept a thir 
nation, says that he would accept it s 
t} party ofler it Cir ! es 
! 
t was &@ mistake not to speak p l ‘ 
it was an error due to a disregard of 
OpLhio which the best me deed. oft 
feel, but which can not be trusts i 


FOREBGDING , 
THe New York Herald, in comment 





upon the election, says ‘All extrer 
den, fantastic legislati must re} \\ 
\ mts atte pt to dewrade t I 
dent egally ould aid 1 V1} s " 
‘ st 4 t ive } 1p { 
tions th the U1 ! The deteat of GRA 
must not be regarded as ; 
the rey iL OT rel \\ " 
dishonest tampering wit! et ‘’\ . 
SCCeSSION a i > repuc i eT 
watch-word of the now ti phant Der 
ra ’ This is the express of the , 
st t e apprehension with whic] s Der 
ocrat ctory is regarded lt is t felt | " 
toy Te en if a legit ' 'D iy I 
; +m \ on 1 + ‘ | | 
‘ hy ' ' rr , ' | 
org i ft hich every } f 
yer To The iare! t tn 1» 
Phere is not ‘ my of e settled yx 
ol the « ti ho is t re | t 7 
result of the electio ‘ s not ' 
thoughti man ho has hee or satistied 
and angry with the Re pub part , | that! 
to have wished and even voted for its de Ss OM 
feat who i not secretly uneas it 1 | 
prospect of a possible nation restorat it f 
of the Democratic part 
quences, | any os 
At the meeting of rej yy la : 
Hall on the evening of the election, M 
TILDEN, Mr..JoHN KELLY, Mr. WiIckHA M 
Cox, and others were present id Cay i 
RYNDERS was called upon for a speecl He 
Was received With great ippia ‘ bal 
fica | | 
7 . . ; 
' 
} ; ' 
bis is the kind of t yg | 
many H reeked the « f Ly 
cratic ascendey in the c« ‘ } : 
| ot been heard e Al ALIA ( 
was elected President. It is the « 
by a man whom Bucn S de Mat 
of New York, of the fe of contempt for 
human rights in hich the Dem t | 
t was bred, and which it nsolentiv « eal 
respect for the Constitution, And it is the | 20,000 
consciousness that a party with such trac " 
Tions 18 a dangerous party which inspires | 
such remarks as we have quoted from the 
Herald, and which gives intel igent and pa 
triotic men a feeling of deep anxiet st 
contemplat & possible Democratic tr , : It 


in 1s76. 


THE CHICAGO “'TRIBUNE.’ 
Tue return of Josern Mepi.e to tl 
trol of the Chicago Tribune, of Terr 
long been one of the proprieto san eve 
to be most heartily welcomed, for Mr. Meni i 
} It 
mm one OL The ablest and most « erie! . 
journalists in the « try, and a f 
rreat savacity and g | me H i | 
publican of the truest kind, wl 
the danger vrcl cliftic tis {7 { 
ml Kn pract " ‘ 
them The regard ft { (} 
he fact that = 
, vhen the shrews hea | 
] ‘ , t] . } 
} } ‘ Ma t 
’ t = el | 
has hee } ] ‘ ‘ 


Mr. Mi 
r i] 
‘ - ‘ 
t rem 7 ‘ ‘ 
‘ dre I " . He 
1 old post ta at 1 t t ‘ 


PERSONAL, 
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TH® LAW AND THE LADY: 


A Novel. 


Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avutuor or “Tat Woman tx Warre,” “ AmMapaLe 
“Man anp Wire,” “Tue Moonstone,” ero. 
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Part I—Paradise Lost. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE MANS DECISION. 


My first impulse was the reckless impulse to 
follow Eustace—openly through the streets. 

The major and Benjamin both opposed this 
hasty resolution on my part. They appealed to 
my own sense of self-respect, without (so far as 
I remember it) producing the slightest effect on 
my mind. They were more successful when 
they entreated me next to be patient for my hus- 
band’s sake. In mercy to Eustace they begged 
me to wait half an hour. If he failed to return 
in that time, they pledged themselves to accom 
pany me in search of him to the hotel 

In mercy to Eustace I consented to wait 
What I suffered under the forced necessity for 
remaining passive at that crisis in my life 
words of mine can tell. 
on with my narrative. 

Benjamin was the first to ask me what had 
passed between my husband and myself. 

‘**You may speak freely, my dear,” he said 
‘I know what has happened since you have 
been in Major Fitz-David's house. No one has 
told me about it; I found it out for myself. If 
you remember, I was struck by the name of 
* Macallan,’ when you first mentioned it to me 
at my cottage. I 
couldn't guess why at 
the time. I know why 
now.” 

Hearing this, I told 
them both unreserved- 
ly what I had said to 
Eustace, and how he 
had received it. To 
my unspeakable disap- 
pointment, they both 
sided. with my hus- 
band, treating my view 
of his position as a mere 
dream. ‘They said it, 
as he had said it, ‘‘ You 
have not read the Tri- 
al.” 

I was really enraged 


10 
It will be better if I go 


with them. ** The 
facts are enough for 
me,” I said. ‘** We 
know he is innocent. 


Why is his innocence 
not proved? It ought 
to be, it must be, it 
shall be! If the Trial 
tells me it can’t be 
done, I refuse to be- 
lieve the Trial. Where 
is the book, major? 
Let me see for myself 
if his lawyers have left 
nothing for his wife to 
do. Did they love him 
as I loye him? Give 
me the book!” 

Majer Fitz - David 
looked at Benjamin. 

“It will only addi- 
tionally shock and dis- 
tress her if I give her 
the book,” he said. 
** Don't you agree with 
me ?” 

I interposed before 
Benjamin could an- 
swer, 

“If you refuse my 
request,” I said, ‘* you 
will oblige me, major, 
to go to the nearest 
bookseller and tell him 
to buy the Trial for me. 
I am determined to 
read it.” 

This time Benjamin 
sided with me. 

** Nothing can make 
matters worse than 
they are, Sir,” he said. 
** If may be permitted 
to advise, let her have 
her own way.” 

The major rose and 
took the book out 
of the Italian cabinet, 
to which he had con- 
signed it for safe-keep- 
ing. 

**My young friend 
tells me that she in- 
formed you of her re- 
gretable outbreak of 
temper a few days 
since,” he said as he 
handed me the vol- 
ume, “TIT was not 
aware at the time what 
book she had in her 
hand when she so far 
forgot herself as to 
destroy the vase, 
When I left you in the 
study I supposed t! 
Report ef the Trial tu 





“THE WINDOW-BLIND WAS UP, AND THE Al 
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be in its customary place on the top shelf of the | our sitting-room 
book-case, and I own I felt some curiosity to by a messenge 





know whether you would think of examining rrembling and breathless, I ran uy 
that shelf The broken vase—it is needless to | the two gentlemen following 1 I 
conceal it from you now was one Of a pair pre of the letter was in my hus! s | 
sented to me by you husband and his first wife My heart sank in me as I looked at 
only a week before the poor woman's terribie | there could be bu ne reas for | 
death I felt my first presentiment that you | to me Phat closed envelope 
were on the brink of discovery when I found vou vords Is lette n 
looking at the fragments, and I fancy I betraved | fied, inca; g 
to you that something of the sort was disturbing Kind-hearted Benjamin attempte 
me. You looked as if vou noticed it and et irage me rhe m \ 
**I did notice it, major. And I too had a | experier f women, warned t Y| 
vague idea that I was on the way to discovery silent 
Will you look at your watch? Have we waited ** Wait I he I 
half an how yet?” to her will do no good now Give } 
My impatience had misled me The ordeal Acting en impul I 
of the half hour was not yet at an end letter to him as he ke. | m 
Slowly and more slowly the heavy minutes fol be of in t if Kustace | i t 
lowed each other, and still there were no signs of l'o give me time mig be to | he 
mv husband's return. We tried to continue ou ty of recallis 
conversation, and failed Nothing was audibk “You frier | 
no sounds but the ordinary sounds of the street letter, maj ’ id it for me 
disturbed the dreadful silence ry as I might M Fitz-David opened the letter 
to repel it, there was one foreboding thought that it through to himself When he he 
pressed closer and closer on my mind as the in threw it the table with a gesture 
terval of waiting wore its weary wav on. I shud ilmost a ge re of contempt 
dered as I asked myself if our married life had ‘** There is but one excuse for hin 
ome to an end—if Eustace had really left me ‘The man is mad 
Ihe major saw what Benjamin's slower pe Those ! told 1 | I knew tl 
ception had not yet discovered—that my fort und, | I | the lett 
tude was beginning to sink under the unrelieved th 
ppression of suspense 
*Come!” he said Let us go to the hotel ‘*My rnetovep VALeria wi 
It then wanted nearly five minutes to the half these lines you read my fare 
hour. I /ooked my gratitude to Major Fi to n litar fe—my 
David for sparing me those last minutes: I | knew 
could not speak to him or to Be m In My d e beet ‘ 
lence we three got int t cab and drove to the You have bee é ed into m 
hotel \ I ' ed of | 
he landlady met us the hal Nothit first 1 ! ! | 
had been seen or heard of Eustace here was comple ed e 
a letter waiting for me up stairs on the table in kn it! 


MN MOONLIGHT 


SHONT 


It had beer 


a lll 


BRILLIANTLY 


INTO 


left at the hotel 


only a few minutes since 





THE 


LITTLE 





ROOM 


953 





on terms of mutual confidena 
vith me when I have com 
vhen | stand toward vou 

as | ! you to live 

vou were in igt ance of 
possible, now u know all 


tonement | can make is—to 


AT eC 





ince of future happi 
l, at once ar 


j reve 
I love you, Vak 


ionately But the spectre 
man es between It 
ut | am ing ent « n of 
ng mvt wi M\ 
proved In tl vorld mv 
be proved Yo young 
erous and hope Bless 
your rare att ns and 
rhey are of vail with 
oman stal between u 
now, you will e | I 
shall er | | 
me | l and Wait a 
nat ¥ { think 
it 1 ! y 
eived me, the ‘ me 
He man er h tor 
free 
1 ful freel elena i If 
ul wt riage t he 
liberty t ny me that 
to empl nal be 1 
ind implicit br n 
nect inst n 
ncle has only to communi 
I think } ‘ he tisfied 
you justice The one it 
left im lif " nte 
' 
at y ‘ ‘ 
vi h Me 
more I | 1 wait 
for he hot 
It w be ¢ et 
tem} to tr e me I 
know my « ‘ 
ne My heart i | 
yours: I might vield 
to you if I let you see 








me again 


Show these 


to your uncle, and to 
ny fnends wh e opin 
you m lue 

| have only my 





every one will t ‘ 
tand and appla i my 
motive for writing as | 
a The name tif 
ampiv justiie tie 
letter Forgive 1 na 
forget me | ell 
Evusta M 
In those ! 
took his k { me 
We had then! nm 
ried \ 
> 
CHAPTER XIV\ 
THE WOMAN 8 ANSWER 
Tuve f I e 
written of mvself h 
perfect frankne na 
1 think I 1 ! 1y 
vid. with some ? 
i ell. Myf | 
ne fails me and n 
‘ we fails m her 
I k back to my! 
} i's farewell lette 
nd try t recall 
r f conte 
| jor hat it i 
i my mind N I 
can not tell t t 
sbout n Id 
not tell the truth about 
mvyseil—at that te ble 
time Mer consult 
your hser t ot 
worn nad I ‘ 
what I felt met 
looh 
he | hat 
I felt. for + 
What l 
I i 
1 t | | 
ce | la ed 
n l I 
M 
ye \y 
] me 
r flect { 
he ng his de 
fr duced 
nit It i 
] ] ’ 
+} ' the 
j thar sted 
" l 
' lif h my 
ext hay re? t cde 
ibe 
I w emoved from 
tl hote he care 
of 1! fatherly old 
friend, Benjamin A 
bed m was prepared 
for me t ttle villa 
l I 
t from hue 








band. 
some rest 


‘Toward the morning my weary brain got 
I slept. 

At breakfast-time Major Fitz-David called to 
inquire about me. He had kindly volunteered 
to go and speak for me to my husband's lawyers 
on the preceding day. ‘They had admitted that 
they knew where Eustace had gone, but they de 
clared at the same time that they were positively 
forbidden to communicate his address to any one. 
In other respects their ‘* instructions” in relation 
to the wife of their client were (as they were 
pleased to express it) ‘* generous to a fault.” 1 
had only to write to them and they would fur- 
nish me with a copy by return of post. 

This was the majors He refrained, 
with the tact that distinguished him, from put 
ting any questions to me beyond questions re 
lating to the state of my health. These answer- 
ed, he took his leave of me for that day. He 
and Benjamin had a long talk together after 
ward in the garden of the villa. 

I retired to my room and wrote to my unel 
Starkweather, telling him exactly what had hap- 
pened, and inclosing him a copy of my husband's 
letter. ‘This done, { went out for a little while 
to breathe the fresh air and to think. I 
soon weary, and went back again to my room to 
rest. My kind old Benjamin left me at perfect 
liberty to be alone as long as I pleased. ‘Toward 
the afternoon I began to feel a little more like 
my old self again. I mean by this that I could 
think of Eustace without bursting out crying, 
and could speak to Benjamin without distressing 
and frightening the dear old man. 

That night I had a little more sleep. The next 
morning I was strong enough to confront the first 
and foremost duty that | now owed to myself 
the duty of answering my husband's letter. 

I wrote to him in these words: 


Was 


**T am still too weak and weary, Eustace, to 
Write to you at any length. But my mind is 
clear. I have formed my own opinion of you and 
your letter; and I know what I mean to do now 
you have left me. Some women, in my situation, 
might think that you had forfeited all right to 
their confidence. [don't think that. So I write 
and tell you what is in my mind in the plainest 
and fewest words that I can use. 

**You say you love me—and you leave me. 
I don’t understand loving a woman and leaving 
her. For my part, in spite of the hard things 
you have said and written to me, and in spite of 
the cruel manner in which you have left me, I 
love you—and I won’t give you up. No! As 
long as I live I mean to live your wife. 

** Does this surprise you? It surprises me. 
If another woman wrote in this manner to a man 
who had behaved to her as you have behaved, I 
should be quite at a loss to account for her con- 
duct. I am quite at a loss to account for my 
own conduct. I onght to hate you, and yet I 
can't help loving you. Iam ashamed of myself; 
but so it is. 

**You need feel no fear of my attempting to 
find out where you are, and of my trying to per- 
suade you to return tome. I am not quite fool- 
ish enough todo that. You are notin a fit state 
of mind to returnto me. You are all wrong, all 
over, from head to foot. When you get right 
again, I am vain enough to think that you will 
return to me of your own accord, And shall I 
be weak enough to forgive you? Yes! I shall 
certainly be weak enough to forgive you. 

** But how are you to get right again ? 

**T have puzzled my brains over this question 
by night and by day, and my opinion is that you 
will never get right again unless I help you. 

‘How am I to help you? 

**'That question is easily answered. What the 
Law has failed to do for you, your Wife must do 
for you. Do you remember what I said when 
we were together in the back-room at Major 
Fitz-David's house? I told you that the first 
thought that came to me, when I heard what the 
Scotch jury had done, was the thought of setting 
their vile Verdict right. Well! Your letter has 
fixed this idea more firmly in my mind than ever. 
The only chance that I can see of winning you 
back to me, in the character of a penitent and 
loving husband, is to change that underhand 
Scotch Verdict of Not Proven into an honest 
English Verdict of Not Guilty. 

**Are you surprised at the knowledge of the 
law which this way of writing betrays in an ig- 
norant woman? I have been learning, my dear : 
the Law and the Lady have begun by under- 
standing one another. In plain English, 1 have 
looked into Ovgilvie's Imperial Dir tionary, and 
Ogilvie tells me, ‘A verdict of Not Proven only 
indicates that, in the opinion of the jury, there is 
a deficiency in the evidence to convict the pris- 
oner. A verdict or Not Guilty imports the jury's 
opinion that the prisoner is innocent.’ Eustace, 
that shall be the opinion of the world in general, 
and of the Scotch jury in particular, in your case. 
To that one | dedicate my life to come, 
if God spares me! 

** Who will help me, when I need help, is more 
than I yet know. ‘lhere was a time when I had 
hoped that we should go hand in hand toget.er 
1 doing this good work. That hope is at an 
1 no longer expect vou, or ask vou, to help 
A man who thinks as you think ean give 
no help to any body 


object 


' 


it 
end. 
me. 
it is his miserable condition 


to have no hope. So be it! Twill hope for two, 


and will work for two: and T shall find some 
one to help me—never fear—if I deserve it. 
*] will say nothing about my plans—I have 


not read the ‘Trial yet. 
me that | know you are innocent. 


It is quite enongh for 
When a man 
is innocent, there must be a way of proving it: 
the one thing needful is to find the way. 
er or later, with or without assistance, I shall 
find it. Yes! before 1 know any single partic- 
ular of the Case, I tell you positively—I shall 
find it! 

** You may laugh over this blind confidence 
on my part, or you may cry over it. I don’t 


Soon 
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pretend to know whether I am an object for rid- 
icule or an object for pity. Of one thing only I 
am certain: I mean to win you back, a man vin- 
dicated before the world, without a stain on his 
character or his name—thanks to his wife. 

‘Write to me sometimes, Kustace; and be- 
lieve me, through all the bitterness of this bitter 
business, your faithful and loving 

** VALERIA,’ 


‘There was my reply! Poor enough as a com- 
position (L could write a much better letter now), 
it had, if | may presume to say so, one merit. 
It was the honest expression of what I really 
meant and felt. 

l read it to Benjamin. Le held up his hands 
with his customary gesture when he was thor- 
“it 
the rashest letter that ever was written, 


oughly bewildered and dismayed. seems 
said the 
‘I never heard, Valeria, of a 


woman doing what you propose to do. Lord 


dear old man. 


help us! the new generation is beyond my fath 
oming. I wish your uncle Starkweather was 
here: [ wonder what he would sav? Oh, dear 


me, what a letter from a wife toa husband! 
you really mean to send it to him ?” 

I added immeasurably to my old friend’s su 
prise by not even employing the post-office. I 
vished to see the ‘‘instructions” which my hus 
band had left behind him. So I took the letter 
to his lawyers myself. 

The firm 
both received me together. 


Do 


consisted of 


One was a soft lean 


two partners, 


The other was a hard 
fat man, with ill-tempered eyebrows, IL took a 
great dislike to both of them. On their side, 
they appeared to feel a strong distrust of me. 
We began by disagreeing. ‘They showed me my 
‘ instructions,” providing, among oth- 
er things, for the payment of one clear half of his 
income as long as he lived to his wife. I posi- 
tively refused to touch a farthing of his money 

The lawyers were unaffectedly shocked and 
astonished at this decision. Nothing of the sort 
had ever happened berore in the whole course 
of their experience. ‘They argued and remon- 
strated with me. ‘The partner with the ill-tem- 
pered eyebrows wanted to know what my reasons 
were. ‘The partner with the sour smile remind- 
ed his colleague satirically that I was a lady, 
and had therefore no reasons to give. I only 
answered, ‘* Be so good as to forward my letter, 
gentlemen,” and left-them. 

I have no wish to claim any credit to myself 
in these pages which I do not honestly deserve. 
The truth is that my pride forbade me to accept 
help from Eustace, now that he had left me. 
My own little fortune (eight hundied a year) had 
been settled on myself when I married. It had 
been more than I wanted as a single woman, and 
I was resolved that it should be enough for me 
now. Benjamin haa ‘sisted on my considering 
his cottage as my hor Under these circum- 
stances, the expenses in which my determination 
to clear my husband's character might involve 
me were the only expenses for which I had to 
provide. I could afford to be independent, and 
independent I resolved that I would be. 

While I am occupied in confessing my weak- 
ness and my errors, it is only right to add that, 
dearly as I still loved my unhappy misguided 
husband, there was one little fault of his which I 
found it not easy to forgive. 

Pardoning other things, I could not quite par- 
don his concealing from me that he had been 
married to a first wife. Why I should have felt 
this so bitterly as I did, at certain times and sea- 
sons, I am not able to explain. Jealousy was at 
the bottom of it, I suppose. And yet I was not 
conscious of being jealous—especially when I 
thought of the poor creature’s miserable death. 
Still, Eustace ought not to have kept that secret 
from me, I used to think to myself, at odd times 
when I was discouraged and out of temper. What 
would he have said if I had been a widow, and 
had never told him of it ? 

It was getting on toward evening when I re- 
turned to the cottage. Benjamin appeared to 
have been on the look-out for me. Before I could 
ring at the bell he opened the garden gate 

‘** Prepare yourself for a surprise, my dear,” he 
said. ** Your uncle, the Reverend Doctor Stark- 
weather, has arrived from the North, and is wait 
ing to see you. He received your letter this 
morning, and he took the first train to London 
as soon as he had read it.” 

In another minute my uncle's strong arms 
were round me. In my forlorn position, I felt 
the good vicar’s kindness, in traveling all the way 
to London to see me, very gratefully. It brought 
the tears into my eyes—tears, without bitterness, 
that did me good. 

**T have come, my dear child, to take you back 
to your old home,” he said. ‘* No words can tell 
how fervently I wish you had never left your 
auntand me. Well! well! we won't talk about 
it. The mischief is done, and the next thing is 
to mend it as well as we can. If I could only get 
within arms-length of that husband of yours, 
Valerie here! there! God forgive me, I am 
torgetting that lam aclergyman. What shall I 
forget next, | wonder? By-the-bye, your aunt 
sends you her dearest love. She is more su- 
perstitious than ever. This miserable business 
doesn’t surprise her a bit. She says it all began 
with your making that mistake about your name 
in signing the church register. You remember ? 
Was there ever such stuff? Ah, she’s a foolish 
woman, that wife of mine! But she means well 
—a good soul at bottom. She would have trav- 
eled all the way here along with me if I would 
have let her. I said, ‘No; you stop at home 
and look after the house and the parish, and I'll 
bring the child back.” Yon shall have your old 
bedroom, Valeria, with the white curtains, yon 
know, looped up with blue! We'will return to 
the Vicarage (if you can get up in time) by the 
nine-forty train to-morrow morning.” 

Return to the Vicarage! How could I do 


han, with a sour sinile. 


husband’s 
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that? How could I hope to gain what was now 
the one object of my existence if I buried myself 
in a remote north-country village? It was sim- 
ply impossible for me to accompany Doctor Stark- 
weather on his return to his own house. 

‘I thank you, uncle, with all my heart,” I 
said. ‘* But I am afraid I can't leave London for 
the present.” 

** You can’t leave London for the present ?” he 
repeated, ‘* What does the girl mean, Mr. Beu- 
jamin?” 

Benjamin evaded a direct reply 

**She is kindly welcome here, Doctor Stark 
weather,” he said, 
stay with me.” 


"as long us she chooses to 


**That’s no answer,” retorted my uncle, in 
his rough-and-ready way. He turned to me. 
** What is there to keep you in London ?” he 
asked. ‘* You used to hate London. I suppose 
there is some reason ?” 

It was only due to my good guardian and friend 
that I should take him into my contideuce soone 
or later. ‘There was no help for it but to rouse 
my courage and tell him frankly what I had it in 
my mind to do. ‘The vicar listened in breath- 
less dismay. He turned to Benjamin, with dis- 
tress as well as surprise in his face, when I had 
aone, 

God help her!” cried the worthy man. ‘TI 
poor thing's troubles have turned her brain!” 

‘1 thought you would disapprove of it, Sir,” 
said Benjamin, in his mild and moderate way. 
*I confess L disapprove of it myself.” . 

*** Disapprove of it’ isn’t the word,” 
the 
you please, 


ic 


retorted 
** Don't put it in that feeble way, if 

An act of madness—that’s what it 
if she really means what she says.” He turn- 
ed mv way, and looked as he used to look at the 
afternoon 


vicar, 
Is, 


service when he was 


child, 


‘do vou 7” 


catechising an 
obstinate ** You don’t mean it,” he said, 

*] am sorry to forfeit your good opinion, un- 
cle,” 1 replied. ‘* But 1 must own that I do 
certainly mean it.” 

“In plain English,” retorted the vicar, ‘‘ you 
are conceited enough to think that you can suc- 
ceed where the greatest lawyers in Scotland have 
failed. They couldn't prove this man’s inno- 
cence, all working together. And you are going 
to prove it single-handed ? Upon my word, you 
are a wonderful woman,” cried my uncle, sud- 
denly descending from indignation to irony. 
** May a plain country parson, who isn’t used to 
lawyers in petticoats, be permitted to ask how 
you mean to do it?” 

‘*T mean to begin by reading the Trial, uncle.” 

**Nice reading for a young woman! You 
will be wanting a batch of nasty French novels 
next. Well, and when you have read the Trial 
—what then? Have you thought of that ?” 

** Yes, uncle; I have thought of that. I shall 
first try to form some conclusion (after reading 
the Trial) as to the guilty person who really com- 
mitted the crime. ‘Then I shall make out a list 
of the witnesses who spoke in my husband's de- 
fense. [ shall go to those witnesses, and tell 
them who I am and what I want. I shall ask 
all sorts of questions which grave lawyers might 
think it beneath their dignity to put. I shall be 
guided, in what I do next, by the answers I re- 


ceive. And I shall not be discouraged, no mat- 
ter what difficulties are thrown in my way. 


Those are my plans, uncle, so far as I know 
them now.” 

The vicar and Benjamin looked at each other 
as if they doubted the evidence of their own 
senses. ‘The vicar spoke. 

** Do you mean to tell me,” he said, ‘* that you 
are going roaming about the country to throw 
yourself on the mercy of strangers and to risk 
whatever rough reception you may get in the 
course of your travels? You! ; 
Deserted by your husband! With nobody to 
protect you! Mr. Benjamin, do you hear her? 
And can you believe your ears? I declare to 
Heaven J don’t know whether [ am awake or 
dreaming. Look at her—just look at her! There 
she sits as cool and easy as if she had said noth- 
ing at all extraordinary, and was going to do 
nothing out of the common way! What am I 
to do with her?—that’s the serions question— 
what on earth am I to do with her?” 

‘Let me try my experiment, uncle, rash as it 
may look to you,” I said, ‘* Nothing else will 
comfort and support me ; and God knows I want 
comfort and support. Don't think me obsiinate. 
I am ready to admit that there are serious difti- 
culties in my way.” 

The vicar resumed his ironical tone. 

**Oh?” he said. ‘* You admit that, do you? 
Well, there is something gained, at any rate.” 

**Many another woman before me,” I went 
on, ‘‘ has faced serious difficulties, and has con- 
quered them—for the sake of the man she loved.” 

Doctor Starkweather rose slowly to his feet, 
with the air of a person whose capacity of tolera- 
tion had reached its last limits. 

**Am I to understand that vou are still in 
love with Mr. Eustace Macallan ?” he asked. 

** Yes,” I answered. 

** The hero of the great Poison Trial?” pursued 
my uncle. ‘The man who has deceived and 
deserted you? You love him ?”’ 

**T love him more dearly than ever.” 

**Mr. Benjamin,” said the vicar, ‘‘if she re- 
covers her senses between this and nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning, send her with her luggage to 
Loxley’s Hotel, where I am now staying. Good- 
night, Valeria. I shall consult with your aunt 
as to what is to be done next. I have no more 
to say.” 

** Give me a kiss, uncle, at parting.” 

**Oh yes, I'll give you a kiss. Any thing vou 
like, Valeria. 1 shall be sixty-five next birthday ; 
and I thought I knew something of women, at my 
time of life. It seems I know nothing. 
Hotel is the address, Mr. Benjamin. 
night.”’ 

Benjamin looked very grave when he returned 


Avy oung woman : 


Loxley ’s 
1 


Good- 


! 
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to me after accompanyin 
to the garden gate. 


g Doctor Starkwe: 


** Pray be advised, my dear,” he said I 
don’t ask you to consider my view of this mattet 
as good for much. But your uncle’s opinion is 
surely worth considering ¢ 

I did not re} ly. It was useless to SAV 
more. I made up my mind to be misunderstood 
and discouraged, and to bear it * Good-night, 
my dear old friend,” was all I said to Beniamin. 
Then I turned away—I confess with the tears in 
my eyes—and took refuge in my bedroom. 

‘| he window b if d was up, and the autnmn 
moonlight shone brilliantly into the little room 

As I stood bv the window. lookir fF out, the 
memory came to me of another moonlight night. 
when Eustace and | were walking together in 
the vicarage garden before our marriage. It was 


the night of which I have written, many pages 


back, when there were obstacles to our union. 
and when Eustace had cffered to release me 
from my engagement to him. I saw the dear 


face again looking at me in the moonlight; I 
heard once more his words and mine. ‘ For- 
give me,” he had said, “ for having loved you— 
passionately, devotedly loved you. 
and let me go. : 

And I had answered, ‘‘Oh, Eustace, T 
only a woman—don’t madden me! 
without you, 


Forgive me, 


am 
I can't live 
I must and will be your wife! 


, 


And now, after marriage had united us, we were 
parted ! Parted, st 


| ill loving each other as pas- 
sionately as ever. 


And why ? secause he had 
been accused of a crime that he bad never com- 
mitted, and because a Scotch jury had failed to 


see 


that he was an innocent man 


I looked at the lovely moonlight, pursuing 
these remembrances and these thoughts. A‘ ne 
ardor burned in me. ‘* No!” I said to mvself. 
* Neither relations nor friends shall prevail on 
me to falter and fail in my husband's cause, 


The assertion of his innocence is the work of my 
life; I will begin it to-night.’ F 
I drew down the blind and lit the candles. 
In the quiet night, alone and unaided, I took my 
first step on the toilsome and terrible journey 
that lay before me. From the title-page to the 
end, without stopping to rest and without miss- 
ing a word, I read the Trial of my husband for 
the murder of his wife. 
(TO BE « 


Mr. SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 

Mr. Titpen, Governor elect of New York 
State, whose portrait is given on page 952, w: 
born at New Lebanon, a beau illage of Co 
lumbia County, New Yo 


His father, 
a highly respected merchant, farmer, and wool- 











grower of that town, gave him an excellent ¢ 
ucation. After completing his studies at Yale 
College he commenced reading law, in which 
profession he has gained honorable distincti 
Through the influence of his father, who wa 
a thorough old-school Democrat, enjoying the 
friendship and confidence of Martin Van Bu- 
REN, SILAS WRIGHT, and other prominent chiefs 
of the party, the son very early in life took an 
active luterest in politi s, and on several occa 
sions displaved remarkable ability in controversy 
with Whig politicians le has, however, de- 
voted his energies chiefly to the practice of his 
profession, although identified since the winter 
of 1837 with the Democratic party in this city. 
In 1845 he accepted a nomination to the Assem 
bly, and took an active and prominent part in 
the session of 1846, While in this service |} 
was elected to the Constitutional ¢ en . 
of which body he was a leading and influential 


member. On the death of Dean RicuMonpn, in 
1866, Mr. Ti_peNn became Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee. Of hile 
occupying that prominent and resp 
tion, during the earlier part of the Twrep usur- 
pation, and before the downfall of the Ring had 
become a matter of alm al t\ 
Harper's Weekly has al: 
justified by that course. It but just to say 
that after the publication by the New York 
Times of the detailed proots of Twreps enor 


his course wl 


)Sl- 





lug ' 
st ysoiute certal 


eady spoken in tern 


mous crimes, Mr. Titpen entered heartily into 
the movement against the Ring, and did g od 
service in promoting the overthrow of that in- 
famous ( lique. 

Mr. TiLpEN was nominated for Gover of 
the State by the Democratic Convention tl 
met at Syracuse on the 16th of September, and 
was elected over General Joun A. Drx, the Ke- 
publican candidate, by a majority of over 40,000, 


Mr. WILLIAM H. WICKHAM. 


Tuts gentleman, the Mayor elect of New York 





city, whose portrait will be found on page 952 
was born at Smithtown, Long Is! 1832, 
but has lived in this city from ea hildl l. 
He has always been identified with the Demo 
cratic party, although he has never held a pul 
position, nor, until this fall, has he been a car 


date for any office. In 1863-64 he w 
ber of the Tammany Hall General ¢ 





mmiuttee ; 


bat he was not considered available for the ] 
poses of the Ring clique that then and subse 
quently controlled that organization. In 1871 he 
became a leader in the format.on of the Apollo 
Hall organization, in the interest of reform, and 
a member of the Committee of Sevent In 1872 
in the Committee of Seventy he strongly opposed 
the nomination of Havemeyer, and in Apollo 
Hall that of O'Brrex, and when both proved in 
evitable. he left them to become again a mem- 


ber of Tammany, serving on the General Com- 
mittee and Committee on Organizat 

In 1850 Mr. WickHam joined the old 
teer Fire Department, and was for two 
President. He was also an active member of 
the Mercantile Library Association, and served 
for five years as one of its off 





; wler 
ficers. From early 
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“A COMPANY OF WHITES LAY IN AMBUSH FOR A PARTY OF NEGROES RETURNING FROM 
CHURCH, KILLED TEN, AND WOUNDED THIRTEEN,” 


A DYING REBELLION. 


Ir is pleasant to be assured by the South- 
ern papers that there are ‘‘no dcisunionists, no 
traitors, no Ku-Klux, no White Leagues, in Al- 
abama,” for this is a condition of things that 
must give wide satisfaction to the people of the 


| 





Klux in Sumter County in 1868, and is charged 
by Dr. Cuourreau with murder, arson, and a 
catalogue of enormities that surpass the com- 
mon: bounds of human wickedness. Yet the 
arrest of this man by the United States officers 
appears to have awakened a tender sympathy in 
the breasts of the Alabama Democrats. 


whole country, and would only serve to show Such are only a few of the fearful deeds as- 
that the rebukes of the press and the timely care | cribed to the White Man’s League in Alabama 
of the national government have produced a ben- | for the past two or three months. Nor would 


eficial eftect upon the lawless portion of the peo- 
ple of that State. 


to robbery, or to bloodshed. But its history for 
the past four or five years has shown that, hike 
Louisiana, Texas, or Georgia, the lingering ef 
fects of the rebellion are not wholly eradicated 
from its midst, and that its illegal clubs or asso- 
ciations still terrify and ill-treat honest voters, 
and even murder or maim them because they are 
sincere Republicans. A considerable Republic- 


any one of them have reached the public ear had 


No one supposes that the ma- | only the Democratic papers of the State been 
jority of its citizens are inclined to disunionism, | permitted to relate its history. 


The other South- 
ern States for the past year or eighteen months 
have furnished a similar catalogue of horrors. 
Of Georgia nothing is told. Its press is silenced. 
It is only known that the Republican voters no 
longer venture to approach the polls. ‘Toombs 
and Htvv utter their treasonable harangues to ap- 
plauding throngs; the Augusta ‘‘ Tigers” make 
their raids into South Carolina unopposed ; a 


an majority and the liberal politics of the people | frightful despotism is driving labor and capital 


of Northern Alabama havé saved it hitherto from 
the despotism that reigns in Georgia or the vio- 
lent de but that life is not safe 
in many of its counties, or that Republicans have 








eds of Louisiana; 


been persecuted with terrible outrages in Sum- 
ter or Clarke, we have the distinct testimony of 
the sufferers themselves, and even the admission 
of their foes. Some of our informants as to the 
condition of Alabama, indeed, are obliged to con- 
ceal their names lest they draw upon themselves 


the malice of the secret assassins. Itis thought 





from the impoverished State. 
stated by Governor 
** homicides” 
year! 


In Texas it is 
Davis that six hundred 
occurred within the past 
From our private correspondence we 
are assured that the lives and the property of 
Republican voters in many of its counties are 
safe only in the protection afforded them by the 
national government. In ‘Tennessee Governor 
Lrown seems to have taken resolute measures 
to punish the authors of its most recent mas- 
In Kentucky a Ku-Klux has been at 


have 


sacres. 


a fatal provocation even to mention the fearful | last convicted and sentenced to five years’ im- 


scenes they have witnessed and the terrors they 
have borne. Happily the presence of a few sol 
diers has made Sumter County for the moment 

which the Mobile Register 
now holds up before the « ountry. It is, howev 
er, but little more than a month ago that the 
Mobile Register was reivicing over the blood- 
shed in New Orleans and the success of the 
White Man's League in beginning a rebellion 


against the national as well as the State govern- 


that abode of peace 


ment; and that Mobile did not imitate its sister | unequaled in modern history 


city in deeds of violence was not due to any want 
of disloyal promptings on the part of its Demo- 
cratic press. The Mobile Watchman, a more 
trustworthy witness, exclaims, ‘*‘ What would the 
Northern peo] le do if they knew of one-half of 
the assassinations that take place in Alabama 
every election year, and if they only knew a tithe 
of the murders committed during the past six 


weeks, or the reign of tert 
most every county in the State outside the cit- 
ies?” The Watchman states that even the Ger 


man colony at Cullman has been visited by the 
Ku-Klex, and its useful immigrants made the 
victims of their outrages. It is informed that 
two of the colonists have already been murdered. 
Major Strokes, a Republican leader, 
from Hale Cx unty a few weeks ago by a band of 
masked Democrats. The Hon. Cuartes Pet- 
HAM escaped in Macon County, by a timely warn- 


was driven 


ing, from the hands of secret assassins. In Cof. 
fee County, on the last Fourth of July, 
of White Leaguers fired upon a Sunday-school 
meeting of colored men, women, and children, 
killed two, and wounded six. In Choctaw Coun 
ty, about the Ist of last August, a company of 
whites lay in ambush for a party of negroes re- 
turning from church, killed ten, and wounded 
thirteen. The Hon. Josern H 
intendent of public instruction, was threatened at 
Marion because he had made a Republican speech. 


SPEED, super- 





Four cther white Republican speakers were shot 
at as they were returning from political meetings, 
The tengue of Ivey, the mail-carrier, was torn 


The amiable Brititmcs 


And it seems that 


out by his assassins, 
was shot near his own door. 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


or that exists in al- | practicing military exercises. 


i 


a band | were heard, ‘* Now—now’s the time! 


prisonment. Yet nothing but the rebukes of the 
press and the determined action of the President 
have apparently awakened a late resolution in 
both these States to punish the members of the 
secret associations, and stop that reign of crime 
which has proved so useful to the Democratic 
party, so fatal to the general welfare. Louisiana 
for the past eighteen months has won a painful 
pre-eminence in the annals of crime. 


Beginning 
with the Grant Parish massacre 


an enormity 
her White League 
avenged themselves upon the United States offi- 
cials at Coushatta, and at last seized the moment 
when the larger part of the troops had left New 
Orleans to assail with overwhelming numbers 
its small band of police under General Bapoer, 
The story of this insurrection is not uninstruct- 
ive. Ina moment of apparently profound peace 
the White League was busy importing arms and 
‘The State govern- 
ment, conscious at last of its danger, seized upon 
a cargo of muskets. This very natural proceed- 
ing was treated by the White League as sufficient 
cause for rebellion. A meeting was called to 
demand the resignation of Governor KeL.ioce. 
His refusal to comply with the mad request was 
the signal of revolt. A moment's hesitation 
hung over the tumultuous throng on Canal Street. 
The White Leaguers were already in arms in va- 
rious parts of the city. A Mr. Marr and a Dr. 
Bearp urged the people to rise ; and loud shouts 
Give us a 
leader!” ‘The conspirators seized upon the pre- 
meditated cry as if it were the voice of the peo- 
ple, and plunged the city in a ruinous rebellion. 
‘There were barricades of harmless rail cars—an 
absurd imitation of Parisian fashions—a rush of 
armed men along the streets, the flight and ter- 
ror of helpless citizens. ‘The small but coura- 
geous band of the pélice, led by Bapcer and 
LonGsrreet, met the White League, and were 
easily defeated by their numerous and skillful 
opponents red with the 
and the wounded policemen, 
The brave General Bapoer lay with a shattered 
arm and side among them. A White Leaguer 


The ground was cov 


dead, the dving 


Reyrrew, who is believed to have been impli- | approached him with a fixed bayonet as if to 


cated in his murder, was the chief of the Ku- ! kill him. 


**I am going fast enough,” he said to 


| the Democrat ; ‘don’t kill me.” 


WEEKLY. 


He was saved, 
and carried to the hospital. On Tuesday the 
war was ended, according to the rebel accounts. 
The custom-house alone remained in the hands 
of the Union troops; and as the news flashed 


over the wires of the rebellion at New Orleans, a | 
shout of congratulation rang out from the whole | 


Ku-Klux Association. And Toomss in Georgia, 


| and the Mobile Register of Alabama, united in 





offering their aid and countenance to the insur- 
gents. Meantime New Orleans cowered before 
its new masters. Merchants, bankers, mechan- 
ics, with blanched faces signed whatever state- 
ments and proclamations were demanded of them 
at the bayonet’s point. And the New Orleans 
Picayune issued its savage command to its ad- 
herents *‘ to shoot down like dogs” white men or 
black who should oppose its lawless reign of 
terror. 

I am quite confident that no part of the cjvil- 
ized world can offer any parallel to the series of 
crimes that have been committed in the districts 
controlled by the White Man’s League during 
the past twelve months. ‘The Communists were 
merciful, the Irish insurgents forbearing, com- 
pared with the bands of ruffians who rule in 
‘Texas, and apparently even in Kentucky, and 
who spare neither young nor old, who shoot at 
Sunday-scholars, burn churches, whip school- 
masters, and murder innocent and accomplished 
young women; nor is any thing more extraor- 
dinary in this sad episode in our history than 
that these criminals find so many defenders, 
and that so many journals seek to palliate or 
hide their crimes. ‘The national government 
has slowly and reluctantly entered upon an at- 
tempt to suppress murder and revolution in the 
disturbed districts. Yet it is to the national 
protection that the Southern Unionists must per- 
haps for many years look for safety from their 
bitter foes. ‘The intense ignorance that prevails 
in most of the Southern States ; the corrupt and 
dangerous character of much of the white popu- 
lation in Alabama, Louisiana, or Texas; the 
helpless condition of the laboring class, armed 
only with the dangerous privilege of a vote; the 
cities, like Shreveport, almost without a school- 
house, and counties, like Sumter, ruled by a Ren- 
FREW ; the masked bands that harry the farmers 
and negroes in Kentucky ; the savage League, in- 
tent upon massacre and treason in New Orleans 
—are obstacles to the progress of civilization and 
prosperity in the South that time and the force 
of general education can alone remove. In this 
labor the voice of a free press must have an im- 
portant share. It can never condone crime or 
palliate insurrection. It will demand for the 
South universal education and liberty of thought 
and speech. It will rebuke inhumanity, extin- 
guish cruelty, and win a lasting triumph over 
the dying rebellion. 

The latest outrage of these masked murderers 
is one of the worst. A band of them at night 
in Kentucky disturbed a religious meeting, 
whipped three negroes, threatened a Mr. Forp, 
a white man, with a flogging should he employ 
any more colored men, and finally fired their 
pistols and shot-guns into a negro cabin, killing 
a young girl of sixteen who was sleeping on the 
floor. ‘They then rode away with imprecations 
and oaths in the dim gray of morning. The 
Louisville Courier, more humane than the Mo- 
bile Register, calls for the punishment of the 
masked ruffians in language that may well put 
to shame those who palliate and those who con- 
ceal crime. Its example will no doubt be fol- 
lowed by every loyal and honorable Southern 
newspaper. 

This latest instance of masked ruffians riding 
through civilized Kentucky is only one of hun- 
dreds of similar acts in that State which have 
hitherto gone unpunished and almost unnoticed, 
but which the prompt proclamation of its Dem- 
ocratic Governor shows will be tolerated no lon- 
ger. ‘The recent report of General M‘DowrLi 
proves that in Sumter County, Alabama, the 
White Leaguers who killed Ivey and BiLLines 
were equally dangerous to the public peace with 
those of Kentucky; that they rode*around at 
night armed with guns threatening the negroes ; 
and that it was believed that they intended to 
attack the United States soldiers. The com- 
manding officer reports: ‘‘On Sunday night, 
about midnight, about thirty men, well armed, 
rode into the town, remained about fifteen min- 
utes near the camp, and then rode off. I keep 
a good guard against any thing of the kind.” 
Even the correspondent of the New York Times, 
who was at first inclined to doubt the existence 
of this dangerous class in Louisiana, writes as 
follows: ‘* When I reflect that the rising genera- 
tion of young Louisiana people have grown up 
without education, I am almost ready to condone 
their cruelty and wickedness; that they cheat 
the negroes, that they bully them, that they are 
foremost in all deeds of blood, that they were the 
ones who forced the bloody issue at Colfax and 
waylaid the fugitives from Coushatta, I for one 
do not doubt.” 

In drawing together these various proofs of 
the existence of a condition of society in several 
of the Southern States fatal to their prosperity 
and discreditable to freedom I have had no other 
aim than to direct attention to an evil that de- 
mands an immediate remedy. If all the South- 
ern Governors were as decided in their action as 
those of Kentucky and Tennessee, the disturbers 
of the public peace might be readily punished 
and suppressed. But the only lasting cure for 
these disorders is the common school. When 
this messenger of peace, patriotism, and good 
morals shall have penetrated the disturbed dis- 
tricts of Louisiana, Texas, or Alabama, the new 
generations of young men will no longer indulge 
in the ignoble and barbarous persecution of the 
helpless colored people, and a White League 
may be formed to guard the inn6cent and raise 
the oppressed, 

Evcene LAWRENCE, 
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AN EPISODE OF THE CHASE. 


Why shouldn't I look back on that night long 
ago? ‘There are some bits of memory that glad 
den the waste of years; one can’t help dreaming 
of them now and then in a foolish, hap-hazard 
sort of way. No matter what that night led to 
(for it was then we met her), I can not hold it 
accountable for evil; it was just a compound of 
delights, forming one delicious whole. In the 
first place, Phil and I had done well with the 
address and theme, both were successes in their 
way, and the incense of praise is sweet to a young 
collegian s ear. 

Then we were young, and I think I can say 
without egotism that both of us had excellent 
dispositions— frank, ardent, devoted. 

That row in the stream by moonlight, and the 
dance afterward! ‘There was a waltz of Strauss 
so divinely rendered that the memory of it elec- 
trifies the subtle machinery of these legs that 
now, alas! dance no more. I whistle it bar for 
bar; I shut my eyes, and hold again in a light 
embrace my fair young sylph in blue. Her gold- 
en hair escapes from its silken mesh, floats down 
upon her white shoulders; her little ungloved, 
gem-covered hand rests softly in mine, and 
around, around we whirl to the measure of that 
waltz! 

Ah me! the adolescence of passion for poor 
Phil began also upon that night, and it is with 
that we have todo. I saw him, dimly of course, 
and with that reflected light that glances from 
one’s own happiness sometimes to that of anoth- 
er near and dear to him—I saw him walking 
through the corridors, lingering in some alcove, 
or appearing and disappearing through the arch- 
es of the masonry upon the balcony, always with 
the one Juno-like figure, tall and pliant, yet free, 
rich, mature. Even with the fascination of what- 
ever fair one shared the moment with me, I could 
not help noticing the seductive beauty of Phil's 
partner, and acknowledged to myself she surpass- 
ed in style and magnificence any of the beauties 
there. Not like my fragiie blossom, the nymph 
in blue, or the pale, delicate, lily-like creature in 
white that seized my second fancy; these were 
in the first bloom of youth, and naturally lacked 
many of the charms that would come to them 
efter a succession of seasons in society. 

The graceful ease of her manner, the wonder- 
ful skill in imparting this ease to those brought 
into the magnetism of her presence, indicated 
that the lady who hung upon Phil's arm, and 
whom he introduced to me as Miss Diana Day- 
enport, was an acknowledged queen in society. 

It was plain to be seen that Phil was complete- 
ly subjugated, inthralled. There was a subdued 
rapture in his voice, a latent passion in his eye, 
an abstracted tenderness in his manner, that told 
me at once it was a serious case with Phil. 

Thus began this important era in the life of 
my friend, and before a fortnight it had reached 
a grand climacteric, a state of subdued frenzy, 
which rendered every thing subservient to it. 

He walked with her, rode with her; the pleas- 
ant and capacious house owned by her widowed 
mother in the outskirts of the town became 
haunted by the presence of Phil. Hosts of peo- 
ple went there, enjoyed the genial hospitality gra- 
ciously dispensed, but it began to be acknowl- 
edged that Phil was the favorite visitor. It was 
noticeable that Miss Davenport took the trouble 
to invent excuses to enjoy Phil’s society, and this 
was a rare, in fact, an unknown, thing in the 
catholic proclivities of the heiress. 

Phil began to wear that toned-down, domes 
tic mien that augured ill for our bachelor aspi- 
rations. He cut off the ends of his mustache, 
and strove to impart a bushy character to the 
whiskers that adorned his chin. He took an in 
terest in real estate, in stocks, and watched the 
market as behooved a man of family. 

[ lost all hope in any dual connection with 
Phil, and took position in a tertiary rank. 

Smoking one night in my room, with my feet 
raised to a comfortable altitude on the window- 
sill, pondering upon many things, and at last of 
how I should look as first man at Phil's wed- 
ding, I was suddenly startled by the entrance of 
Phil himself. 

He burst into the room, flung his hat in one 
corner, his cane in another, and sinking into a 
chair, covered his face with his hands and gave 
vent to a groan of half-suppressed agony. 

**Why, Phil,” I said, hastening over to him, 
‘fare you hurt? Has any accident occurred ?” 

I looked at him from head to foot, half expect- 
ing to see the blood flow from a recent wound 

**There are no limbs broken, Hal,” he said, 
looking up with a face so distorted and pale I 
scarcely knew it for his own: ‘only the heart, 
Hal. I have got my death-blow. Diana belongs 
to another !” 

** Married ?” I gasped. 

** Just the same. She's been engaged to a 
colonel in the army for two years. ‘They are to 
be married this fall.” 

““Why, what a monstrous—” 
his hand on my arm. 

** Don't, Hal,” he said, pleadingly. ‘‘I can’t 
bear it; besides, I think she scarcely knew the 
danger we were in till it was too late. I believe 
she loves me, Hal, as I love her, as I shall always 
love her to the last moment of my life!” 

**Can nothing be done ?” I asked. 

** Nothing,” he replied, with an accent of de- 
spair. ‘Only let us get away from here as soon 
as possible ; let us hasten our old plans for trav- 
el. I beg of you, Hal, put as many miles be- 
tween me and her as you can.” 

A fortnight afterward we were upon the ocean. 
I had, after all, reached my old desire to be out 
of sight and sensation of land, and watch with 
Phil the sun rise upon a boundless, trackless 
waste of water. But half the delight of it was 
gone. I was defrauded of the symmetry and 
fullness of a communion with Phil because of 
his imbecile idolatry for a woman I could not 
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| have f en a cl fa girl 
ke 1 in t rt le | white 
I might reconciled myself to the thought 
that it was a mistake of | ul eling 
hut [I could not be broug t e tl 1 
beautiful t ! m gus of st c s 
and spoils f " j 1 be ; 
sciously guilty of murdei tl tand soul 
oT il i ys } te i to h T I as i her itl 
mv heart as a cold-blooded, detestable coquett 
who reveled in this prey as a gourmand delights 
I is pate de tole gras, unmundiul of the agony | 
of which it is composed, 
We went direct with a party of hunters and 
plorers to the heart of Africa; but lost amidst 
is wildness of nature, forcing our way step t 
p through dense forests of underwood, camp- | 
g int prairies, or galloping madly 
over with its burned-brown grass and 





my, ever and always there rested 


yw the melancholy mien of one ab- 
. 


bed by a bitter memory 


One night we sat outside the tents, Phil and I, 


nd smoked long and contemplatively. It was 
oppressively hot, and as the hours wore away the | 
southern ¢ stellations came out in such force 
that the vast extent of 1 s illumined as 
far as the horizon, and Phil, picking up an old 





ewspaper dropped by one of our companions, 
clared he could read it word f ra 
He held it to his eves for a moment, then 
oO} ] i ed to his feet, looking about 
h 
| I « I, I ng i I 
rif rpent ? 
H n the smooth bit of all 
that se ed if Ll seat, picked ¢ 
paper aga 1 read, in a trembling that | 
( nel John Talbot had been kill 1 the 
American plains by the Indians | 
** That's rathe 1 for ‘I bot,” I remarke l; 
**but I can’t exactly see it affects us.” 


‘Colonel John ‘I t peated Phil, in an 
impressive whisper, *‘is the man to whom Diana 
was engaged 

4 widow!” I murmured, with the accent of | 
a Weller 

Phil looked 
found it had been pri 
we left the old collegiate t n 


He dashed his hand to his forehead ; 


t the date of the newspaper, and 





ily a fortnight after | 


a male- 





l, have been first mar I 

ld do but to take un the 

| where it w so rudely 

‘All these months of t l, Hal he said 
with the peculiar selfishness of a lover, ** have 


Let me 
ithe, the 


ly existence for me, not lift 
<, my friend, to the air I can bre 
' ired by Diana! 

This was all very well to remark, and would 


en extremely apposite had we been upon 


een mere 


ven distinguished line of travel, 
t have put ourselves the lady's 


ny common or ¢€ 





upon 





track in the twinkling of an eye, taken a night 
t steamer, or even joined a 
‘ rt. But our companions 
! vy such clog as an unsatis 
fie “r might be the peculiar ex- 
perience of each and all of them, it was at pres- 


1 abeyance to a trip in the heart of Africa 
for adventure. 

I'o go to them and relate this pathetic story of 
Phil's, and the vital importance it was to him to 
breathe another air, would only be to 
ourselves to ridicule and defeat. The French- 
men would shrug their shoulders with disdain, 
the Englishmen refuse to understand, 

the Americans would state that upon the 
following week there would be a hunt for hippo- 
potamuses fi to ten feet long, and that 
» were plenty of fish in the sea, and 


subject 


stolidly 


om eight 





Ithough the 





iovely women in the ir native land, all ready for 
the snare of the fowler, pachyderms of this de- 
scription were wary in the extreme, and desper- 
1te when brought to bay: therefore the hunt and 

bsequent capture held the peculiar and irresist- 
ible charms of danger and rarity. 

Phil was obl Life 

is dearer to him than it had been of late, and 
he was not prepared to strike off into the wilder- 
I noticed he was for the first time 
prudent in the hunt on the following day, and 
For 


nevertheless, 


red to submit to destiny. 


ness ilone. 


ut he began to make a virtue of patience. 
my part, I was sorry for Phil, but, 
the pachyderms had a wonderful fascination about 
them 

After the pachyderms came lions, which were 
not quite so interesting, for various reasons. In 
the first place, I had seen so many lions in men- 
geries and shows of all kinds—and a lion isn’t 
For 
ol enough to join a 


madmen who track these 


half so nice in some positions as In a cage 
instance, suppose you are f 
party of 


defile in the m 


animals to a 


untains, and attack them, as you 


might say, with their foot upon their native heath, 


and get just a little simple tap with one of their 
claws that breaks your collar-bone, lays open yout 
cheek, pulls down the skin of your forehead over 

ir eyes, al d smashes your right arm in two 
It seems to me natural to preter looking 


at them from behind a good stout railing, with 





lization of captivity on their side. 


At all events, poor Phil had to nurse me for 
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many a long month after that lion hunt, and it 
was well into the following year when we at last 
f { ourselves on an Atlantic steamer, bound 
or home 

Phil and I were old travelers by this time, and 

» wild freshness of enthusiasm that seized upon 
some of our fellow-vovagers as they neared their 
native s $ was wit toned down to a calm 
but profound cony t An : s the 
onl intry in t ‘ tht ra f 
fection of an experienced and ted mind 

I had been looking through the glass a while, 
and was about handing it over to a fellow-pas- 


Here again Ss fa toe ! te! 1 ] | 
sion. It would have | s to relate t tred and re He g lu 1 
captain that my friend, see 1 pe I v, S Syee B D , soe I f M : 
interested in on the pas | r the light sha from het 
to join her. It was i ssi 7 threw it al the e form of P und . , , : 
across the ocean: besi yi } tt i 
of sight; and Phil rush * You lb e s I non | 
All we conld do was to i ] i how it ! { 
other sid We ! f 
chase to me, and led I tor | P 
ng Phen, I supp t st l \ 
th igh a strong gias | eft 1 nea Ww 
upon mé At 1 n to take a ke \ D ‘ l N y ( ‘I 
interest in the passion of my friend Wher John ‘I Dr. Joun Ha 
reached the other ll trace he fair f ] 
tive was lost All we could do to travel | t and m , I 60, OOK 
about the Continent in the hope of et t low I ! 
her or hearing about her partv One f r | I ‘ , , i 
tumn morning we lingered on t f \ 
a mountain resort in Saxot We leaned *\ iM 
the railing that incloses the plat n the t t of affright 
of the mountain, and looked a I : \ tig S 
upon the stretch of country be itl { nt 1 ! | t ! 0 
river Elbe, that looked to Al i é H f KB > 
like a little trout stream, we saw one of those k : t r to! ‘*how 1 i 
tle Dut h steamers ti . ‘ ‘ 
down, and suddenly the view ! ntense ** Yes, yes, 1 i " ] VI 4 
interesting. I looked roug nig r I , 
es, tl s vas ‘ I at ¢ i n ! 
and enchanting ti é n the } é t t ’ ‘ 
luml g tug, f ns below > ed | We rem l soml t 
toP He bent, he looked, ls er agged sn | peaks | i \ ) 
with a ve l unstead movem I | At last our | s 8 gi l i i 
balance and fell! j or 1 ! | e t ! n . ’ 
Fell down the sheer edge of tl k. grasp- | Phil; his head sank upor 
ing as he went at eve tuft of el lg Let's ll | | ; 
at every shrub that rapid shot out of is re | ge t L An r 
[ watched him with agonized suspense, when We left S y next day, traveling by easy I n. W | 
suddenly his coat caught upon t jagged wall t stot f And it som ut re k ‘ I H 
of the precipice, and held him susper l over \ that alt h | Phil's and 1 
the chasm beneat! He was partly supported ‘ ( 1 mited and unsat : 
by a frail ledge beneath him; and to t bit of we I extend I K t ' ; 
rock I was determined to descend if in the en- | ameliorate the paucity of it, , 
deavor I lost my life There We r D af t . 
of saving Phil—none whatever 2 done lay to tl , | 
immediately; and he who hz in | 
mad encounters with savage . ‘ ly . ' . RT ITVE ~~ ( 
Se ee eee RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 
Around me flocked a crowd of sturdy Germa < 
anxious to help me in every possible way \ ¢ alendat : 
stout rope was brought, fastened firmly al t NOVEMBER ‘ 
my waist; and I was lowered, a h I 7 
at a time, by my honest friends above At ' - | 
my foot trembled upon the thin | of s 3 ; . ‘ | 
upon which Phil rested. Grasping the rope w ) ' New ( vw, N > 
one hand, I disengaged his unconscious form DECEMBER 
from its perilous resting-place, slipped F 4 
the position he had taken, and | g the rom | ie 
about my poor Phil, I had the joy to : 
finally lifted into the arms of my con les ' 
Loud shouts arose from the plat l . 
echoed from the little steamer below, from the . : : al 
deck of which my perilous undertaking had y vi } 
watched with intense interest With diff v i ; N ( 
I succeeded in keeping my hold upon this ‘ + 
of the precipice until the rope came back for 1 Tue | ( ( : 
and when I bound it about my waist I had ‘ | : 
ready experienced that fatal giddiness that pre ! 4 
cedes unconsciousness, Reaching the t I es y rel 
caped from the embraces of my Teutonic fri 
and made my way to the chamber in the host ar ; i 
ry where they had taken Phil A doctor wa . —on ‘ . . 
already with him, and declared that, although = nee ‘ 
there were no bones broken, his system had re ; - 
ceived a nervous shock, and that he w l need t é H Coy ; 
careful nursing t ft t Mr Ks . 
So I took my place by the side of Phil act t t . ( 
nursed him in Germany as he had ministered 7U » ‘ : 
me in Africa. He got we yoner than I . H , , ! ft M 
but modesty compels me to $1 ’ . M I ( 
of better nursir His collar-bone and right arm ‘ f th . 4 t 5 
were not smashed, neit! r had he the kin tor ' ‘4 \ , 
rect from the scalp over his eyes—which lea . 
to the opmion that a collision vith a K 1 
formidable than one with a lion. T 1 t , 
were better facilities for nursing in the prett ; ; ‘ 
Saxony town than in the heart of Africa , a \ - ‘ : 
besides, I wasn't the only nurse he | | ry “ ‘ ‘ | ) 
traveling in the vicinity kindly aided 1 S O MI ! x 7 
was not altogether a stranger to I’ . M \ ) 
me, for that matter 
She was very gentle and beantiful, wit! t 
winning way about her that react t heart 
magnetizes it, and inthralls it, wi it the « 
I R J. W.K f 
act know ledge of that organ 7 _ 
| There was something in the slight pre | > +" lity t ft H 
of her hand upon Phil's forehead, the float of - . 
her diaphanous drapery about his bedside, the } [ , 
melody of her voice, the soft gleaming of het 
luminous eyes through the dimmed light of ‘ 
| sick room, that made her presence « ing, | I R N AN Su 
healing, divine to the t . 
The vhen Phil had fallen into slum! ! : 
came to n ! I at 
relation of our adventures in Af ica, and ket { on - ~~ - ~~ .* 
} especi l never tired of a teri trugg T W e been I y s taking t t y on these subjects 
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ELEPHANTS AND ELEPHANT HUNTING IN 
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LEADING AWAY A CAPTIVE ELEPHAN’ 


The Land of the White Elephant, gives a very | As soon as the great creatures are within the trap | of which are always left in the inclosure for t me unwary traveler to | 
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TING SPARE ELEPHANTS IN A CORRAI 


Ovr illustrations on this page represent some | interesting account of the sagacity displayed by | the entrance is closed up, and when they have purpose. When a sufficient number of elephants 


interesting features connected with the employ these animals in piling timber, the work being | grown a little quiet the work of securing them | have been secured the remainder are allowed to 
ment and hunting of elephants in the island of | performed with a skill and regularity truly ma begins. Sometimes the elephants refuse to be | go. It was formerly the custom to shoot the 
Ceylon, where these gigantic creatures are very | velous. quieted, and, under the lead of some courageous | spare elephants, as represented in the cut, but 
numerous. We read of one European officer Our second cut represents shooting ‘‘ spare ele bull, will charge the inclosing fence until a breacl this useless slaughter is no longer permitted 

who in two years shot 400 of them. Our first | phants” inacorral. The corral, or elephant trap, | is made, through which they escape to their na rhe wild elephants of Cevlon are said to have 
cut represents a government road elephant, har- | is an inclosure of great extent, fenced in by im- | tive wilds. ‘The elephants are secured in a very | more savage dispositions than those of the main 


nessed with collar and drag-ropes, pulling a heavy | mense stakes driven into the ground, and fast- | simple way Natives enter the « 1 on the | land, and a “‘rogue” elephant of that island is 
piece of timber for a bridge. Trained elephants | ened together with strong ropes made from the | backs of trained elephant hose presence seem probably the most % us and disreputable beast 
become very skillful and sagacious in this kind jungle creeper. An opening is left at one end | to have a quieting effect on the captive nd in existence Ile leads a solitary life, being too 
of work, not only pulling the timber to the place | of the corral, toward which the wild elephants | watching their opportunity, slide down and de ugly to herd with his own kind, and is constant 
required, but placing it in any position their keep- | are driven by native trackers with shouts, the | trously, by means of a strong re pe, fasten the | ly on the look-out for mischief to be don He 
ers may direct. Mr. Frank Vuncenr, in his beating of drums, aud all sorts of horrid noises hind-leg of a wild elepl a tres 1 numbe ill stand in ambush bv a road-side waiting for 


s, and rush upon him 
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h a swiftness that renders escape very diffi | 
Many thrilling 


on with these 


1dventures are told in con 
animals, but it _— 
them 


savage 


e too much space to repeat here 


n be readily believed that the life of the pro- 
fessional elephant-hunter in any country is one | 
| 
of great peril. A famous hunter of South Afri- | 


wild life he had 
brief but vivid descrip 
had 


and my 


ca, who Was anxious to quit the 


, 
en leading, gave this 
m of the dangers to which he 


I 

I been ex 
posed: **In twenty months I 

t 

} 


Hotten- 
four 


killed eight 
indred of them have 
and when I am free I quit it 
have the elephants charged around me, even 
within a yard of the which I had 
crept, and I feel that it was a chance I was not 
I had fired at a large troop in 

a deep ravine, one of which was formed by 
i steep cliff, heed back the sound of 
the firing, and a hundred elephants, upraised 


ts have hundred elephants, 
fallen to this good gun; 
Scores of times | 


bush under 


crushed. Once 
Sl le 
which e 


with 


ears and loud screams and toss ng trunks, rush 
ed down the narrow pass, and cha ed the ec , 
being the opposite side to that where we stood 
when we fired, and the one to which we had now | 
moved, myself and Hottentots lving in the bush | 
while they rushed past us. ‘The boldest hunte: 


is killed at last. When pursued 


I have sprung down 


by arhinoceros | 


a high bank, not knowing 


its depth, or whether I might not fall on a rock 
or stump. No, Sir, it is a life of no common 
hardship and dang I have been obliged to 


eat the ‘ veldtschoon’ [untanned leather shoes 
from my feet.’ 
Che daring of some of these elephant-hunters | 


almost exceeds credence. One of the most re- | 


markable instances on record is that given on | 


the authority of a relasive of the hero of the sto- 
ry, a man named Marig, a famous Nimrod, who 
in his day had slain upward of forty of those 
animals, Ata convivial meeting of friends and 


neighbors to celebrate New-Year's Day, when the 


company were heated with liquor, and each one 
had boastingly related deeds of hardihood he 
himself had performed, Marie laid a wager that | 


he would go into the forest and pluck three hairs 
from out of the tail of a living elephant! 
This extraordinary feat he actually performed, 
and returned safely with the trophy to his com 
rades, But not satisfied with this spe 
laid bet that 


imen of 


his audacity, he anothei he would | 


return and shoot the same animal on the instant. | 
He went accordingly with his mighty ‘* Roer,” 

but never came back again. He had approach- | 
ed too incautiously, and his first shot not prov- 


ing effective, the enraged creature rushed upon | 


him before he could reload or make his escape, 
and having thrust its tremendous tusk through 
the poor fellow’s body, trampled him to a cake 
Our third illustration shows the method of 
leading away a captive elephant after taming. 
Al broad belt of ropes is passed under the ¢ ip- 


ends attached to tame ele- 
Should the 
tame 


ti s body, and the 


phants, one on either side, 
the elephants, at a 
from their keepers, quietly step one side, 
animal off its feet. This 
lily bring 
m of elephants for 
Our fart h cut represents 
elephant whose calf 


captive 
bec me obstreperous, 
sivn 
and so lift the unruly 
treatment spee 
The affect 
very strong 
tured 
from the corral with the spare members of the 


herd. The 


$8 It to reason. 

their young is 
a cup- 
female has escaped 


poor mother has pined away with 


grief, refusing to take the food offered by the 
keepers rhis cut affords also a good idea of 
the way in which elephants are secured to trees 


in the corral, 
The temple elephant shown in our fifth — | 
tratl 


elephants devoted to this service are held sac Ne 





m belongs to the Pelmadulla Temple. The 


burden, 
culiarity in 


and are never employed as beasts of 
listinguished by a slight pe 
head. 


e of the 


Tur wonderful fecundity of the Italian sculptors in 


r 
t léth century showed itself in nothing more re- 
markably than in their production, their “ flinging 
g almost call it, of the most varied and 


vices and designs in bronze for all sorts of 
cts of daily 


ury. The pupils of John 


necessity, 


+, OT 1UX- 





of Bologna (whose winged 








Mercur hie d y # its place in the front rank 
of m t Antonio Susini, Pietro | 
Tacca ( ] d Florence with a | 
weaitt n of flambeaux, ink- 
stands, lar vere produced orig- 
i y attr the prerogative of 
nze to nius with metal 
which is to receive its main value from his gifted and 
life zy touch. But in the process of years they 
have acquired a value such to old pictures 
of n , from the simpl , Saving oniy 
that while nothing can adequ yroduce the one, 
the other may be almost accur ited by the 





processes which have been invented during the present 


works of art 


mens of the 


century for reducing mathematically all 





marble, stone, and the metals. Sp« 


results of these processes as practiced in different 


parts of Euroy e may be seen at the warerooms of 


Starz & Mancus, No. 22 John Street (up stairs), where | 
are found in combination with the most various 
articies Of use and ornament for the househ —{(Com.] 





Every reader of Harper’s Weekly will receive 


free a copy of the best Agricultural and Family 
Newspaper in this country by addressing Moore’s 
Rur 78 Duane Street, New York 


] New ¥ orker, 
} 


‘J 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


900! eo ALC om ANTE Pictures and 60 pp. 


gue, 25 cts. J.J. GOULD, Boston, Mass, 
1 () Beautiful TranaterPicturemioxtre- | 
& catalogue,) ka transterre Gem Chromos 
i ‘ anted, J.L.PATTEN & CO., 7) PuseSt. N.¥ 


HARPER'S WEE KLY. 


“WATCHES. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, N. Y., 


Having completed their factory at Place Cor 


navin, Geneva, Switzerland, are now 


full lines of Watches of their own manufacture. 
winding Standard 


receiving 


In addition to their Stem 
Watch for gentlemen, thty offer a full assortment 
of complicated Watches. 
CHRONOGRAPHS marking fifth seconds, 
CHRONOGRAPHS with split seconds, 
CHRONOGRAPHS with split and inde- 
pendent seconds, 
REPEATERS striking hours and 5 minutes, 
REPEATERS striking hours and minutes, 
SELF-ACTING REPEATERS striking 
hours and quarters, 
CALENDAR WATCHES showing day of 
the weex, mon‘h, and changes of the moon. 


Their Watches for Uadies 


are of the same 
system as their standard Watch, are thoroughly 
adjusted to temperature and position, are stron- 


and of much and finish than 


ger, 
any before offered for ladies’ use. 
Silver Watches for Boy 3, 


very desirable both stem 


higher grade 


fine movements, in 
sizes, and key winders. 


All inquiries by mai! will receive prompt and 
i 


omp wvehensive replies 


A. amous 


dade 


TONIC 


and INVIGORATOR, and 4 prompt and radical 
cure for Genera! Debility, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh, 
and Appetite, and Weakness of every description. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


of Lime and Soda. 

This fi mous ‘Tonie and Invigorator acts like 
magic, rapidiy restoring the Health and Strength, 
building up, invigorating, sod Vitalizing 
the whole system, imparting Tone, Vigor, and Knergy, 
ind making the patient feel like a new being. For Con- 
sumption, Weak Lungs, Chronic Coughs, and all Chest 
andT hroat Dise - s itis the grandest and best remedy 
known. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York, 
TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches, 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is in all colors. Sent by 

mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

R. €. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 

62 Liberty St., New York. 

(3 Send for Circular. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Late WERCKMEISTER), 
Imports and deals at Wholesale and Retail in 


China & Glass, Clocks, Bronzes, 


TOYS, AND GAMES, 
Archery, Croquet, Cricket Goods, &c. 
Also,the Kleeman’s Celebrated Study or 
Reading Lamps, Chandeliers, &c. 


A large display of Holiday Goods, 


lection about lst December 
29, 31, & 33 PARK PLACE, 
, NEW YORK 


1 
Aid 





1s usual, ready for 


Corner of Church Street stairs 


BAB I Lis 


nu. Ask to sec the new 
shirred V, tee: 
kK pw ARD A. Neem e 
893 BROADWAY aud 18 th St. 





& NEW DSIXYLE GLASS CUTTER AND PUTTY KNIFB 


PY eX 





at glass better than o dien ond. Achild can useit. Itis 
it than its cost ed once sent . r ack <8 
@ neat box, prepa t of nts and stamp, by 
ALVAN L. Lovmoy “0 Was 7 n Sr., B MaA88. 
Beware of worthless ountt 
sk vour dru ot for PERRYS 
MOTH AND FRECK LOTION, which is hat ilega, 
| ry case inf r iis Impro 1 Com 
FDONE ee * eased Rem? “ow, the rent Skin Mepioine 
| for Pimples, Blackh« or Fleshw ns ( sult 
| B. C. PERRY, the noted Sk Doctor 


19 Bond St., New ¥ ork. 
HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


‘SHADE ROLLERS. 


8 or balances. 


to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 456 Broadw 
STEWART'S 


LATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NY.-* 


p= No cor snd termes sent 


ay, NN. ¥. 











| : “ 
| | THE TOU: GATE! genio se pee! Sb objectate indi 
tan ID, ABBEY, Burraxo, N. Y. 



























T= COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young people, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it to be judicious, practicable, 
le, and to have really permanent worth, while it 
ittracts for the hour 


MUSES ; 


sensil 


illustrated, and has for contributors 
attractive writers in the country. 


It is handsomely 
some ot the most 
Among these are: 
J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rebecca H. Davis. C.A.Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield. Geo. M. Towle, 

Its reading is adapted to the old ant young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It g 
Stories of Adven- 

ture, 
| Letters of Travel, 

Editorials upon 

Current Topics, 
| Historical Articles. 
Biographical 
Sketches, 


Dr, I. I. Hayes, 
Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 


ives 


Religious Articles, 
Stories of Home & 

School Life, 
Tales, Poetry, 
Selections for Dec- 

lamations, 
Anecdotes, Puzzles 
Facts, & Incidents. 
$175. This includes 
by the publishers. 


Subscription Price, 
the payment of Post ape 
Send for specimen copies, which will be sent free. 
Please mention what } 


paper you saw this in. 
} . > 
PERRY, MASON, & CO., 
| 41 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
= Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston, 
Special price to dealers, 
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19 (Ves , Chichester Patent; 
Dolls ( radles, name on eve “2 r FP gy =] 
Sul, Cheap, and Durable. Chichester 
match. ~qualed for a present to a little girl dor 

BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT, 

Will hold a doll 20 inches long. Sold by all Toy anc d 
Furniture Dealers. Take none but the “Chichester 
Ask your dealer to send for catalogue, if he hasn't them. 


Swing Cradles Chichester Patent, 


9 You should have a Chichester 
Swing Cradle 
Mothers who try them will have no other. 
Mothers save your time by using a Chich¢ ater, 
Mothers buy no other till vou see a Chichesse 
THE CRADLE AMONG CRADL E Ss. 
No rockers to wear out carpet, to tumble over, or for 
child to fall upon. No squeaking treadle to get out of 
order. No cradle equal to the Chichester Swing Cradle. 
Dealers send for catalogue to GEORGE T. 
154 North St., Boston, and 393 Pearl Street, New York. 








THESE Gentlemen 
have and are pleased 
with the chromos “ Pluck,” 
which for their humor and 
fine moral leason, 
the excel 
are the most popul 
he 2 of the da 


seen 


as well asg@ 
ence of execution, 
ir chro- 
vy, —~. should 
| lace in every family 
Price ‘$10 the Pair. If not 
found at your Picture Deal- 
ers send your order, or for a descriptive circular, to the 


publisher, J, F. RYDER, Cleveland, 0, 


HOW ~» ESCAPE == WINTER. 


GO TO 
NASSAU, the Madeira of America, 
American Hotel and beautiful location. 
Go" 
JAMAICA, with its Blue Mountains affording ev- 
ery choice of temperature for a resiaence. 
Go TO 
| CARACAS, the beautiful and interesting capital of 
Venezuela, wit! : climate and equable temperature 
The Atlas Steamship Company's large first-clase 
Iron Steamers, specially fitted for Ps gers, 
New York every ’ teen days for the 


health resorts. articulars, 








with its fine 


leave 


ipply to 








PIM, "FORWOOD, & Co., Agents, 
56 Wall Street, New York. 
a IMITATION SILVER 
Watches, American sts 
07., at $18; 6 02., $15; Sons 
4 02z.,%12. Vest Chains, $2, $3, 
and #5, to match. Sent, C.O i’ 
by express, Send stamp for illus- 
trated circular No Agents. 
Collins Metal Watch Factory, 
Box 3696, 335 Broadway, New York. 
| q PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 








FIELD, Opera, Marine, ae 
ist®s, and general out-door day at 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 








traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
we and Spectacles to strengthen 
nd i rove the s 3 hout the distressing effect of 
Catalo losing stamy 
S MMONS. Oc s Optic Iway, N 
. A Printing Office for $15.00! 
| ae ' s Press, 3 founte of type with s ; 
| | ie 2 JOS. WAL so} ‘ ; 
, ray St., New York dior C a 





| tention, 
| = 
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COMINS, | 


ibove renowned | 


__IN OVEMBER 21, 1874. 


Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS © 


Can be supplied with the following H AR Dand RAR 
WOODS, planed ready for use, in 'y, Aer Sy 3% ime an 

upward: Cash to accompany orders, 
in-wood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, 
White Cedar, Bird’s-eye Maple, &c. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 
¢2? Orders by 


“a. wood, 


Ebony, Red | Blt 


mail will have prompt and careful 


Enclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-List 


AVILUDE: 


OR GAME OF 











A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME 
“My papa never buys us games,” said a child sadly. 


We are sure he would if he kn w he could get a Goon 








one for fifty cents ll him to send for A ide f 
he is not satisfied he may return the ga and wr W 
return the mone ‘Must have a large sale, and de- 


serves it, too. 


Hiarper'sW ekly 
for a¢ 


Clarke’ 

aVRE S 

New Method + ¢ Piano-Forte. 
Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 


general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 


Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER, = Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


AMUSING, CURIOUS, AND INTENSFLY 
INTE RESTING. 


Sennen 
A Book for all who are inter 
in the Labor Que stion. 

—— 
| sHows HOW WORKING MEN MAY 
BECOME CAPITALISTS. 


ee 


THE 


Conmunisni COCIETIES 


| The United States. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


Don't forge 
1e of all games we publist 


CO., Wo n, Mass 


*tto wend 
3-ccnt satan } 
WEST & 


—_ 


GAME 


ne 
stC"U 


| gS 
} z 


Toy Cuatrs to | 


oops 
It gives full and detailed accounts. From 
|} PERSONAL VISITS, Of LIFE AMONG THE 


| SHAKERS, 
ECONOMISTS, 
EBEN-EZERS or AMANA 
INSPIRATIONISTS, 
ZOARITES, 

ONEIDA PERFECTIONISTS, 

| ICARIANS, 

BETHEL, AND AURORA 

SOCIETIES, 
And other Communes. 

It contains their Ccrious Ruves o1 

| describes FULLY their RELIGIOUS 


| MEETINGS; gives extracts from their pECwLIAR 


LIVING 
SoOcIAL and 
HYMNS and RELIGIOUS BOOKS; has full accounts 


of their and HOW AND WHY tli 
| HAVE BECOME WEALTHY ; also full and ae 
curate accounts, in most cases now for the FIRST 
TIME made public, of their 


STRANGE 


INDUSTRIES, 


and 


PECULIAR and Olt 


and EXTRAORDINARY SOCIAL AND 


Re IGLOUS CUSTOMS, their constitutions, orgat 


ization, MANNER Of GOVERNMENT, and their Bi 


| LIEFS. 


In the concluding chapters the author shows 


| WHY AND HOW NEARLY ALL COMMUNISTIC s¢ 
| BECOME WEALTHY; and 


CIETIES have RAPIDLY 


gives a summary of suggestions, How To Form 


\ SUCCESSFUI 
It is a Book for Farmers. 
a Book for Mechanics. 


COMMUNITY. 


| a Book for a Winter Evening. 


a Book for a Journey. 
a Book for Book-Clubs. 


—_-__ 
Ix Press By Harper & Brotruers, New York 


PRICE $4 00. 
AGENTS WANTED 





For the above work. ° 


Apply to AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


| CHRISTMAS BELLS for 1874, 


Indispensable to all w he wish to be 
happy and make others so. Sent I n 
eceipt of by ADAMS & CO., Pubs., Jost 
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ie °T IS DONE, or the Secret Out. 
M } 


ind Wiiskere in 2 days 8 
IRFAT amet R E T and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tr rye 
‘ the O R I G ‘IN Al 
** Rook of w anders. | 
\ res pp. ¢ CUTLER, thage, Liilnois. 
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ROGERS 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN, 
% Inclose 10 cents for Cat 


i ataiogu 





+ 

and prints, to 
4 JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1875.—Postpaid.—$1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


ae 


- Month Magazin for Your ere. SUPERB 
LY LUSTE sa Gand te come bes 0 Semele 
N mb r Subse ribe NOW (i874) and get the 


last two n ers of thie vear FREE! 
JOUN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Cut Fra Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 





These Patterns sre Guaven to Fit any Fierre, and 

are fitted with the aveatest ac racy, ® us t e .. 
juste the most experienced. Pringed Direc- 
t 8s accompany each Pattern. The ist measure 
is taken for I es by passing a tape a ! 
! irma, across the largest part of the s iider 
1 ® 1 two inches ab t e fu at par f the 
c f Children, straight a nd the body 
ul is 


ig Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
»-Breasted Kung Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suepence Pautaloons 
(f from 8 to 15 years ( No, 1 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALKING SKIR - 


‘ I 
POLONAISE WALKING 


i Greek Ove 


MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-I ed Sk “47 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Aprou Front Over 
Skirt ar I W + 1 
VALOIS DEMLPOLONAISI WALSING SUES 2 
ee RIDING HABI Postil 1 Ba 


E1 R ¥ 
BE! TE D r ASL E, with Long Ap on and Demi- 


GIRL'S B ASQI E, Apron Front Over-skit 
S from 4 te ve s “= = 
PLAIN BASQUI LONG APRON with SCARI 
BACK | DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT 2 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TKAINED SKIRT ; “ 


I A 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI “~TRAINED 
SKIRT Pleated Ba “« 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS OVER. SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT “* 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 4 
The Pu hers « send eifher Pattern by mail, 
pre lo tof TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns w e seut fur $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged 
Ir é r, please eper ify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 






Lstablished 1858 _ 


TRADE MARK PATENTED. 


The best and cheapest Paintin the | 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood, ! aleby | 
the Trade everyhere PRINCE'S METALLIC |} 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 





Cat ston Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned a mitations of our MrETaALLK Pare. 
A 2 PRINCE S METALLIC PAINT will 


bear our name id trade mark on each and every 
package. Send for a< 


HARPER'S 


reular. 


MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 





One cop f either will be aent for one ar, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

n receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers 
Hauren’s Magazine, Hanrven’s W evxry, and Hanerr’s 

Bazan, f me year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weeery, or 
Bazan i é i) i oratia for ever Club of Five 
Sons ne at $4 00 cach, in one renittance; or, Siz 
Cor £20 00, withon xtra copy: Poatage free. 

The V es of the MaGazine mmence with the 
Numbe f June D> ‘ feach year. Sub- 
fe ; 1 lay comn t } v N ‘ When 
no me 18 #pe fhe “ t erstood that the 
paar . ' x } first Number of 
the current Volume, i back Numbers will be sent 
a , ‘ 

] V es of An ymmmence 
w € \ fied, it will be 
unde es commence 
with t t of his orde 

J e Order or Draf 
pa f rene is efe 
n to Bank , I Orde wr Draf 
l et stulen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sende 
Terms ror Anvrrttarne 1x Hanrer'’s WeeKkiy AnD 

Hanren’s Bazas 

Harper's Ww Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertiot 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertior 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


C A Vv ASSERS 
tirely make enough from now 


til January to keep them a year. 
Entirely New Features, Immense success. Be 
q k. Call, or send address for valuable specimens 
(fr to T. E. MOORE, Publisher, 11 Dey St., N. ¥ 
BI AC) & Owes. Avents wal . Ten best 
t ‘ T | r rT 
yr at J. BRUASON, D j 


| One Grand Cash Gift 2 


| Or THOS, 


pee ty WANTED! 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SBESTOS ROOFING PAINT 


A strictly first-class article, — body, rich color, contains no tar or cheap oils, 


Old Shir Tin, and other R« 


H. W. JOHNS? Patent ASBESTOS ROOF ING P INT and ASBESTOS CEMENT. . 


ASBESTOS poten wr ste 
ASBESTOS PAIN’ s r 
ASBESTOS BOILER "FELTING, s 


These materials are prepared ready f 
phiets, Price-Lists, Instructions, & 

vw « LUTION The public are } 
or similar purposes, purport 


1 tair 
Patentee and Sole anudncture r, } 
STABLISHED 1558. j 


DR. FOOTE’S HOME, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


This institution will hereafter be devoted to the 
treatment of patients suffering from the abus . 
hol stimulants, at from oj I a t re 
met 1 milder i ns I ntail a 

From our past ex 8 ee 9 


Homec pathic treatnu nt in tl se aff 


promise, when eufficient time 
| in all cases where the patient has desire 
Terms, for inebriates, $20 to $380 a weel I 
ther particulars, address EO. F. FOOT! 


ANOTHER CHANCE | | 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. 


POSTPONED TO 


| November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE, 
LIST OF GIFTS. 

50.000 

One Grand Cash Gift... 100,000 

One Grand Cash Gift 75,000 

One Grand Cash Gift 50,000 

One Grand Cash Gift 25.000 

5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 3,000 each 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 

240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 

500 Cash Gifts, L100 each 50,000 

19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000GIfts al! cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets #50 00 
Halves 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon 5 00 


11 Whole Tickets for 
22 1-2 Tickets for 


500 00 
1,000 00 


For Tickets and 





formation, 


Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Put Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 





HAYS & CO.,, 
609 Broadway, New York, 


A YEAR 


$2500 4. 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


Represents § “different be nts en 


h our grand 





BEST THING EVER TRIE D. 

The books sell themselves in every family, and g 
men can make a business for e count rt ~ 
wanted on these and our magnificent editions of Fa 
Bibles. Ful) particulars free on application Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 


| oom CANVASSERS hes ANTE ed Cem- 





petent and experienced “ 
neaas, are wanted in every city and town in the . nited 
States and Pr neces to sell by subscription tw 
} ka, 4 Dict 1 Re 
I Lyman Abbott I el f 
U.8&. X., Prof. Hoy f Yale ¢ 
s the Prospectus at rder “ 
r is rk of Dr. Db 
med « 
1) q For f t 
- AVER BILL, 





Care of Harper & Brothers, Yor! 


500 FIRST- CLANS AGENTS WANTE 
On Potter's Complete 


BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


2000 « > pages ar 3000 | 
Browz Dion try ~ mica D I 
GRAPHIOAL Diorioxans I in | I) 
rt N rw 4 ke Covers the 
hole ‘fe id of Re ligious L “ rature. Ir ! \ 
ume no ‘ Cire #, terme, A 
dress JOHN E. POTTER ‘s C0., P shera, I 


DIPLOMA AWARDED 


for HOPMAN’S PICTORIAL BIBL ES 


3900 Eeinewracions, Address for Cir 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO,, 980 ARCH 8t 


Work fhe wg 1 AB wo NoGamslel 
for all We oe oy package of 
coos + ma ree, A 


cent ret my Yo 


CHILDREN'S C0, Buf NY. 


ant emart Ag 








a ARN TE LEG RAPHY - \ 
T - 


grapt i , { 
ponsticing. Address, 4 stamp, C. A. SHERM 
Supt I T. ¢ ( 
’ 

YW ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, I 

flammation of K eve I t 
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ON THE SHORE. 


I stanp alone on the smooth white sands, 
Watching a ship sail out to sea; 
But the twilight shadows so gray and chill 
Are hiding my ship too soon from me. 
Ah me! I wonder if ever there sailed 
So precious a freight from shore away 
As yonder bark with its cruel wings 
Has stolen from my poor heart to-day! 


Now high and higher the wave-caps foam, 
And call each other with sullen roar, 
While heavier still the shadows fall 
And cover me on the lonely shore. 
O wind and waves ‘tis a woman's heart 
And a woman’s hopes on your mercy cast, 
For he who is sailing so far away 
Holds heart and hopes in his keeping fast. 


Alas! how many a good ship sails 
From the harbor of love and trust and truth, 
And the eyes that watch grow dim with age, 
And trust has died with the death of youth! 
For clouds may fall on the waiting heart 
Like twilight shadows so chill and gray, 
And life may seem like a lonely shore 
From Whence all gladness has sailed away. 


But courage, courage, my anxious heart! 
To-morrow’s sun, if it shine for me, 

Will fall alike on my sailor's ship, 
Wherever its gleaming sails may be; 

And hope shall shine in my longing soul, 
Piercing the darkness through and through, 

Till the shadows lift from the ocean's breast, 
And the waves he sailor’s blae. 


have borrowed the 


ELSPETH. 
I. 


** Hark, mother!” exclaims a brown-haired, 
blue-eyed, roundly made girl, apparently about 
fifteen years of age, one afternoon early in May, 
as she stands at the open parlor window of one 
of the oldest houses in Maiden Bibury, her head 
set slightly on one side, her attitude and expres 
sion that of acute expectancy. ‘* Don't 
hear wheels ?” 

‘** No,” replies the person appealed to, a slight, 
small, pale- faced woman, who is lying on a 
sofa by the fire, ‘* I don’t; but then my ears are 
not very sharp. Ah!” as the sound of some 
vehicle being drawn up at the garden gate ar- 
rests her attention; ‘‘I think I do hear some- 
thing now.” 

** Yes,” says the girl, hurrying to the door ; 
‘*here they are. But oh,” stopping short an | 
clasping her plump white hands, *‘ I do hope sh 
won't be like Miss Piper!” 

**Don’t be so silly, Jessy,” is the grave 1 
joinder. ‘‘ Whyshould she? They are not: 
lated.” 

A merry laugh follows this announcement 
Mother's cut-and-dried way of looking at things 
affords no small amusement to the younger mem 
bers of the Thurston family, and even occasion 
ally furnishes food for mirth to persons less hap- 
pily situated. 

Meanwhile the noise of feet on the flagged 
garden path and the opening of the hall do 
render it evident that doubt concerning the new 
comer’s appearance—who, I may as well her 
observe, is the young lady who has recently, in 
consideration of quarterly payments not exceed- 
ing seven pounds ten shillings, consented to b 








you 


come this brown-haired giri’s governess—must 
soon yield to certainty. 

Jessy retreats a step or two. Despite her 
contempt for ceremony, the idea of confronting 
a total stranger fills her with trepidation. 

‘* This way, please,” exclaims some one young 

and masculine crossing the hall; and in they 
come, the stranger and the ‘‘some one,” Elspeth 
Cameron and Fred Thurston, one after the oth 
er, as well-looking a pair of human creatures as 
you need wish to see. 
" Mrs. Thurston’s dim blue eyes fasten on EI- 
speth’s sweet pale face. Long years of pain and 
consequent dependence on the care and kindli 
ness of others have made her something of a 
physiognomist. Much will rest on this mourn- 
ing-clad, hazel-eyed, broad-browed woman's 
shoulders; not merely Jessy’s proficiency in 
French and music, but the well-being of the 
household generally, and the comfort of its mas- 
ter—no unimportant item, for Mr. Thurston, 
though but a builder and undertaker, has his 
ways, like most men. Mrs. Thurston eyes her 
fixedly. 

‘* How do vou do?” observes she at length, 
extending a thin little hand, and smiling so that 
Fred, who is watching her, knows the survey 
has proved satisfactory. ‘* You must excuse my 
looking at you so hard, but I am almost blind, 
and [ do not take in strange features easily.” 

Miss Cameron smiles too. 

‘*Tt is only natural,” says she, having shaken 
hands, ‘* that you should feel curious about my 
appearance, having engaged me by letter. Is 
this young lady to be my pupil?” turning to 
Jessy. 

‘*' Yes,” remarks Fred, sticking his hands in 
his pockets. He is a well-grown young man, is 
Fred, with fine broad shoulders and a fair open 
face and bright curling hair; a very nice-look- 
ing young man in the opinion of more than one 
Bibury maiden, I do assure you. ‘* Yes, anda 
rare nuisance you'll find her; but there’s always 
a cane to be found somewhere, that’s one mercy!” 

A vigorous pinch in the arm rewards this sally. 

“Oh! afflicted mem- 
ber, and would forthwith take retributive meas 
ures but for the prompt escape of 

10 shelters herself behind Mrs. Th 

‘* My dears, ’ exclaims that lady in 
atone of remonstrance, ‘* pray be quiet! What 
ever will Miss Cameron think of you? She will 
be quite shocked.” F 


Not 1,” laugh 


roars he, rubbing the 


the culprit, 
urston s sofa, 


my dears, 


“The 


Elspeth, pleasantly. 
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ways of boys and girls are nothing fresh to me; 
for though I was the only one at home myself, I 
have lots of cousins—young cousins, I mean, 
coloring a little 

** But you are an orphan, I think ?” 

**Yes; my mother died three 
Since then I have been living with my uncl 
keeping house for him ; but now his eldest daugh 
ter is old enough to look after things herself, so 
I thought I should like some more definite em- 
ployment,” smiling at Jessy, who smiles back 
again, as she would most certainly not have smiled 
at Miss Piper. 

**T am glad,” says Mrs. Thurston, ‘‘ that you 
have been accustomed to manage a house, for I 
am such a martyr to rheumatics that it is as 
much as I can do to crawl down here of a mo 
ing and back to bed again at night. Indeed 
Fred has taken to carrying me of late, but that 
is his nonsense.” 

**T shall be delighted to be of any use I can,’ 
replies Elspeth, simply, and then looks away out 
into the garden, gay with bright tulips and anem 
ones and wall- flowers, and here and there a 
clump of violet primroses, and daisies red and 


years ago, 


white. She is not given to talk. 
So they remain, it may be some two m tes 
or so: then 


Fred, who in his father’s 
generally guides cireumst: , ol 

**Come, Ji Miss Cameron would like to 
take off her things.” 






Ices serves 





“To be sure!” exclaims Mrs. Thurston 
denly awakened to a sense of her incapa 
** What can I be thinking of? Why, you must 
be as tired! Do have a glass of wine, my dear 
before you go up stairs.’ 


sid , 
**No, thank you,” replies Elspet! **T sel 
| 


dom drink wine; besides, I am not so very tires 
You see, owing to your kind forethought 
no trouble 
is the 
wearies one si 


to undergo at my journey’s end, It 
battling with porters and cab-men that 
», I think 

“* And yet you would scarcely stay where I 
put you,” remarks Fred, aggriev 
so certain no one had any sense but yourself, even 
after I had shown the most wonderful discrimina 
tion in picking you out fre 
aided solely by my native power of com] 

** Yes, she smiles . : 


but trunks have more in ¢ 





edly: ** you were 


m some dozen women, 


clever of you: mmon 


than persons, and therefore afforded less 
for the exercise of that admirable facul 

**Oh dear,” exclaims Jessy, who has already 
laid violent hands upon the door, ** 1 ta long 


and how sarcastic! I hope you aren't of 
> nature, Miss Cam 
‘ery!” replies Miss ¢ 
not inetlective and then picking 
bag and shawl, suffers herself to be condueted to 


speech, 


mh n, W nea d 
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the pretty rose-and-creeper-embowered chamber 
which it has been ordained she shall for the pres 
ent call her own 

** Well,” says Fred, when they have 
the landing, and there is no chance of be 
overheard, *‘and what do you think of her. 
mother? think she'll ? ; 

** Yes, my dear, s the 
far as I can see, 


gained 


that is. She has a very nice 
face, not pretty and not handsome, but nice, anc 
a sweet I don't fear but what your 
father will be pleased with her.” : 


manner. 


Nor I,” rejoins Fred, with emphasis 
But then last Sund 
rthday. 


was his twenty - third 


A week, and Elspeth is a friend ; a month, and 


Elspeth is at home—a distinction of some value, 


be it observed here are persons in this world 
se goodness is so truly good that all good 

Ss, great and small, becomes apparent at their 
ich, as doe he magnetic quality of steel 

en ex l » influence of the magnetic 
iron It i i beautiful world these people live 
full of vi t 1 all hopefulness perhaps 
in unreal world, a ld specially adapted to 
wants and ima tions of women, but a 
beautiful world nevertheless —a world it were 
t all other worlds to emulate | Is} eth 
Cameron is constituted on this wise; q tiet as 
he is, and self-contained, little as she seeks to 
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Sunday—Dissent finding few upholders in tl 


steady-going borough—but an object of « uriosity 





and attention 





lated cases to the issue of invitations and | 

chase of new music, than which no more strik 
ing token of friendly interest can well be cor 
ceived, But grateful as she is for all kindness « 


show of kindness, and reé dy to add her sm 


contribution to the fund of general amusement 





takes most delig in the pertormance otf 
those duties which lie nearest and the disen 
tangling of those life threads readiest to her 
hand Che Thurstons themselves afford plente 
eflection Mr. Thaurstor 

his father was before him, a thoroug 
man, up ea ly and to bed late 


ous material f 


to detect err: r, never tired of uw 
tion of improvements or the « 
fresh undertakings 
his central dictum, 


* Kee P the ball rollir g i 
supported on the right by 
thief of time, nd on 
the left by ‘*‘ Brag was a brave dog t Holdfast 
was a bette A dab put red 
faced, prominent-eyed, positive little man is Mr, 
Thurston as eve after his 
name, or undertook to conduct funerals ‘‘on a 
scale combining economy with respect to the de 
ceased ;"" but not uncommor 


of ocular formation and girth—which, after all, 


** Procrastination is the 


restless, rout . 


wrote builder 


save in the matters 


when looked at closely, can scarcely be held 
fair equivalents for originality or an aptitude for 
Mrs. Thurston you know already, after 
a fashion, not as Elspeth knows her; for El 
speth has a knack of knowing people whom she 
likes—and she likes Mrs. Thurston rarely 
better than they know themselves 
**My dear,” says the little weakly, 
lady one morning, about a fortnight after that 
May afternoon on which Fred drew so largely 
I feel as if 
yhter rather than Jessy's gov 
erness. How is that? I can not make 
‘Perhaps it is because I am so fond of Jes 
sy,” replies Elspeth, ir 


crime 


even 


dim-eyed 


on his native power of comparison, * 
you were my dau 


her calm, moderate wa 








and Mrs. Thurston sig! he s n tire 
that it is not worth he hile to i 
But thou Elspeth may be n en in he 
ly 


nel 
conecl 


sion, her maj premiss admits 1 | 
bility of doubt Io become fond of, to love, all 


ery far from odious, She is, in fact 
fairly ¢ l-tempere lively girl, with enougl 
1 


beauty to make her pleasant to look upon, a 


igh brains to render the task of instructing 
er in those accomplishments her parents deem 
ential to | ultimate attainment of the proud 
position of wife and mother something less than 


Miss Cameron spe y 


grows fond of he and she of Miss Cameron, to 


the oy of her parents and the furtherance of 
correct aims in general Stull, bei f na 
lytic turn of mind, Elspeth is aware that, unless 
most carefully guarded from those ter 

which beset every rl on the thres! f m 
anhood, Jessy will give those who love her cause 
to repent their tenderness. For one thing, she is 
vain for another, she i ! inat { } ! 
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as absolutely tyrannical, as ever made a man’s 
life a torment, or got joy of pain. 

That Joe is fonder of Jessy than is quite pru 
dent or reasonable is well known, not only by 
that young lady herself, but by every one of her 
acquaintances ; even Mr. and Mrs. Thurston are 
no strangers to the fact, neither do they scruple 
to openly express their regret thereat. A girl's 
fancy is so light a thing—now here, now there, 
It is a pity for a man to set his 


and then away. t 
as well chase thistle 


heart on capturing that 
seed, 

ut Elspeth thinks differently. She sees in 
this stalwart love, if only matters will go well, 
the agent which shall condense those girlish im- 
pulses and youthful leanings toward good, now 
weakly evident, into a pure and noble woman- 
hood, such as may give rest and peace to weary 


souls when the glories uf the dawn have died 
away and the will faints with fierce noontide 
heat Jetween her and Joe King exists a warm 


and undisguised liking, such as should rightfully 
exist between every man and woman with whoin 
truth ranks first, self last. 

It is therefore with regret, honorable or absurd, 
as you choose to consider it, that Elspeth grad- 
ually realizes how utterly unable Jessy is to com- 
prehend the worth of this devotion so unremit- 
tingly placed at her disposal—that she witnesses 
Jessy's feeble efforts to wound the great heart 
wherein she reigns supreme. 

** My dear,” says Elspeth, one evening, when 
Miss ‘Thurston has been giving herself more airs 
than usual, and even gone the length of telling 
Joe that she shall marry a gentleman or no one, 
‘you put me in mind of the man who, wanting 
a shilling, found a diamond; but being ignorant 
of the value of the stone, and angry at his dis 
appointment, flung it over a bridge into the riv- 
er, as he supposed, instead of which it alighted 
in the lap of a poor barge-woman, who thus in- 
stantly became the possessor of a splendid for- 
tune, while he died of starvation.” 

Jessy laughs, 

‘Are you the poor barge-woman ?” observes 
she, dryly ; you can be if you choose.” 

To this remark Miss Cameron vouchsafes no 
reply. She has had some experience in the 
treatment ot impertinence. 


III. 
On glide the shadowless days, wholly alike, 
save for the occasional recurrence of some long- 


anticipated, time-honored trial, inevitable as the 
return of Sunday or the succession of wet to fine. 

One, and by no means the least important, of 
these established junketings is the vicar’s garden- 
party, which always takes place in the first week 
ot Jaly, out of deference to the conscientious 
scruples of strawberries and the rooted principles 
of roses, 

** It’s all right!” exclaims Jessy, one broiling 
afternoon, bursting in upon Elspeth, as, in the 
privacy of her own apartment, she endeavors to 
answer certain letters which have long demanded 
her attention. ‘* Mrs. Price is down stairs, and 
it’s to be on Thursday, and you're asked too, 
Mother said she was sure youd like to go; but 
I was to beg you to come down and speak for 
yourself,” 

‘**Oh, but,” replies Elspeth, ‘‘I shall never get 
finished in time to catch the post if I do that. 
Pray tell Mrs. Price I am much obliged to her 
for remembering me, and that I shall be delight- 
ed to accept her invitation. Say, too, how busy 
I am.” 

‘** Very well,” answers Jessy, and departs, her 
mind already full of the frills, furbelows, bows, 
and other adornments wherewith she wills to be 
adorned on the forth-coming festive and interest 
ing occasion, 

For the next two days, to be serious, or even 
mildly rational, seems quite impossible; Jessy’s 
spirits are so uproarious, Jessy’s anxieties so tre- 
mendous. ‘The barometer is consulted at least 
three times in an hour. Miss Richards, the 
dress-maker, who has been installed in the spare 
bedroom, surrounded by waves of tarlatan, and 
exposed to a pitiless rain of questions, cuts and 
button-holes from dawn till eve. To 
shop constitutes itself the prime object of exist- 
Elspeth is glad when the all-important 
day arrives. 

** You don't care for all this nonsense, I know,’ 
suys Fred, gloomily, hitting a croquet ball half 
way across the lawn, and then dropping the mal 
let, as if disgusted at his own frivolity. 

" At twenty Th 
certainly does begin to see a little deeper into 
things; but I do not think that is any special 
sign of wisdom ; it is only natural.” 

‘** Are you twenty-five, then ?” asks he, consid 
ering her with the dubious eyes and wrinkled 
brow of a critic 

‘*Yes. I was twenty-five last Saturday.” 

_ Really, I should not have thought that you 
were two years older than 1!” ’ 

** Why not?” 

** You do not look it.” 

**Oh yes, I do,” she answers; ‘‘ and not only 
but five or six. Why, you are only 

boy, and I am an old grave woman.” j 

‘So old,” ‘and so grave!” And 
then laughs, and gazes down on her, as though 
it were pleasant to him so to gaze. They are 
good friends, these two. 

‘The Vicarage at Maiden Bibury is a model 
Vicarage as regards snugness and propriety, 
and the Vicarage garden is worthy of the Vicar- 
ge. Given sunshine, plenty of fruit, pleasant 

ind pretty women, it is difficult to see why 
gathering on that ample lawn should not be as 


enjovable 


sews at 
ence, 


»,’’ answers she, calmly, ‘‘ one 


two years, 


smiles he, 


ind successful a proceeding as is well 


possible in a climate which necessitates seal-skin 
| the year round, and admits of neuralgia in 


] 

August. On this particular afternoon, the above 
regulations being strictly adhered to, the justice 
of the foregoing remark becomes strikingly ap- 
parent. And of all the bright bevy of girls— 
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girls in blue and girls in pink, girls in white and 
girls in green—not one is fairer, or so fair, in the 
opinion of sundry well-versed judges—for in- 
stance, Mr. Skelmersdale Somerhill and Captain 
Gaunt (who is in the Guards, you know) and 
Major Paule and—but space presses—as Jessy 
Thurston. Every maiden is a beauty once, they 
say. Jessy is beautiful, then, to-day, and she 
knows it. Indeed, it would be somewhat won- 
derful if she did not, with eyes alight with ad- 
miration bent on her at every turn, soft flatter- 
ies poured in,an unceasing stream into her eager 
ears. 

‘*Oh,” exclaims she, when at length the spell 
is broken, and the good-by’s said, and they—she 
and Elspeth and Fred—are on their way home, 
‘‘was there ever such a delicious party! And 
Mr. Somerhill, Miss Cameron—what do you 
think of him ?” 

‘*T do not like him,” replies Elspeth. ‘* He 
is so flippant and airified ; besides, he has not a 
good face.” 

‘* No,” says Fred, ‘* by no means. 
bad face I call it. Who is he?” 

‘*Somebody very grand,” responds Jessy, 
promptly; ‘‘ because he told me that he be- 
longs to the Four-in-hand Club, and spent last 
Christmas at Sandringham.” 

**Oh!” observes Fred, not at all impressed by 
these stupendous revelations. 

** And,” pursues she, ‘‘ he’s going to stay at the 
Paules’ for a fortnight. He came for a week; 
but now”—emphasizing now—“‘ he thinks he can 
endure another seven days; that is, if he may 
come and call ou mother, and see as much as 
he likes of me.” 

‘Did he say that?” inquires Fred, looking 
black as thunder. 

** Yes,” with a mischievous laugh. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn't he? And Captain Gaunt said he 
would like to come too.” 

**Cads!” ejaculates Fred, fiercely. ‘* What 
do they take you for, I should like to know? 
Not an honest man’s daughter, that’s certain,” 

Jessy’s face reddens, and her eyes sparkle ; it 
is plain that she is grievously hurt. 

‘**Sh!” smiles Elspeth. ‘‘ Don’t let us spoil 
our pleasure by quarreling over the silly speeches 
of two stupid men.” And this remonstrance puts 
an end to the discussion. 

But not to the influence of those silly speeches. 

Of that Elspeth feels tolerably sure. No out- 
ward change, it is true, takes place in Jessy’s 
manner, except, perhaps, that she is quieter, 
less inclined to romp and tease; but a weari- 
ness seems to underlie all she does and says, as 
though her life had lost its savor, as though she 
were pining to be elsewhere than she is. Mrs. 
Thurston fancies she must be growing, and won- 
ders if quinine would do her good. Fred calls 
her sulky ; her father, idle. Elspeth alone guess- 
es the true cause of her strange languor; and 
alarmed lest, through lack of care, some serious 
evil should grow out of this most unfortunate 
meeting—a meeting followed up by others of 
a more or less objectionable character, for Mr. 
Somerhill, being an idle man, and accustomed 
to snatch whatever amusement offers, without 
reference to any higher law than his own fancy, 
seems to spend his days in loitering about the 
town, with his fox-terrier at his heels and a cigar 
between his teeth, ready to accompany any one 
any where—redoubles her vigilance. So that 
Jessy now seldom finds herself alone, in-doors or 
out. ‘This sudden increase of attention, how 
ever, instead of awakening her gratitude, seems 
to rouse her to a dogged, if mute, resistance to 
authority, which, if continued, must lead to great 
unhappiness at the very least. 

“Why do you not answer when I speak to 
you, Jessy ?” inquires Elspeth, in the tone of one 
whose patience is all but exhausted, after a long 
morning of resultless drudgery. 

** Because I hate you!” is the prompt rejoin- 
der; ‘* because I wish that you were dead!” 

** You have no reason to do that,” responds 
Elspeth, calmly. ‘*‘ You know I only desire 
y our good. «2 

‘*] know that you are nothing but a nasty 
mean spy,” exclaims the girl, passionately, ‘‘ and 
that you do your best to set every one against 
me, even father!” bursting into a tempest of 
She is very fond of her father. 

** Your father is vexed at the alteration which 
he has seen in you of late,” says Elspeth, gravely. 

Jessy cries on. 

At last the storm so long gathering—the storm 
whereof the spirit is that slight, fair, sapphire 
eyed, sarcastic-mouthed gentleman on whom the 
Bilbury trades-people have already learned to 
gaze with respect, and the Bilbury ladies with 
awe and curiosity—breaks, right overhead, scat- 
tering consternation and distress, as is the way 
of such storms in general. 

Enraged by her prolonged indifference to his 
reproofs and her rudeness to Elspeth, Mr. Thu 
ston, who is of a choleric nature, one day orders 
Jessy to quit the dinner-table and remain in her 
own room till supper-time. White and defiant, 
she obeys. Half an hour afterward Elspeth fol- 
lows her—to find the room empty. 

Knowing the evilness of a bad man’s thoughts, 
the weakness of a naturally weak nature dis- 
traught with passion, she is at first aghast, and 
as one dazed. ‘Then power of thought . turns, 
and she tries to discover what is the right thing 
to de. It is possible that Jessy may have gone 
no farther than the garden—that she may be in 
the kitchen—cook is a liberal patron of hers, re- 
serving to her special use savory and dulcet mor- 
sels of endless variety. ‘To hurry through the 
kitchen out into the garden, to scour the garden 
from end to end, is no sooner seen to be desirable 
by this troublous soul than done. To no purpose, 
however; not a sign of Jessy is visible. Grief 
regnant on her face, Elspeth hastens back into 
the house; not a moment must she lose, if that 
which she would do is to be of the least avail. 

At the garden door she is met by Fred, news- 


A regular 


sobs. 





paper in hand, his pipe in his mouth, bent on 
mental and moral development beneath a wal- 
nut-tree. 

** What is the matter ?” inquires he, perceiving 
how alarmed she looks. 

For a moment she pauses, as if in two minds 
about telling him. ‘Then she says, hurriedly, 

‘** Well, | suppose you ought to know; only 
don’t make a fuss—Jessy’s gone !’ 

**Gone!” he echoes. ‘‘ Gone where?” 

‘* God knows,” replies she, distractedly. ‘*I 
am just off to the railway station; that is, I be- 
lieve, the likeliest place to meet her in.” 

** But,” exclaims he, laying hold of her arm, 
*‘what do you mean? I don’t understand.’ 

** Why,” she answers, ‘‘ you know how that 
man Somerhill has been running after her.” 

Over Fred's face comes the same black look it 
wore when he heard how that accomplished gen- 
tleman considered his mother’s acquaintance es- 
sential to a prolonged residence in Bibury. 

** I'll go too,” says he, quietly, and turns back 
into the house. 

But Elspeth hesitates. 

** Not unless you'll promise me not to make a 
scene,” stipulates she. 

**T shall make no scene,” he answers, “if it 
can be managed otherwise.” 

So—there is no one about; Mr. Thurston is, 
as usual, looking after the men who are at work 
upon a new villa in St. Swithin’s Road, and Mrs. 
Thurston is asleep—they, Elspeth having got her 
hat and gloves, set off at once to test the worth 
of their suspicions. On reaching the station it 
is evident, from the wide-awake look of porters 
and flymen, that a train is shortly expected. 

Posting themselves at the door of the booking 
office, our amateur detectives wait on fate. Sud- 
denly a fly drives up, full speed. LElspeth’s cheeks 
flush with excitement; she has caught sight of 
Mr. Somerhill’s bdusé face through the window. 

Fred says something under his breath. 

Out steps Mr. Somerhill and—yes, it is— 

** Wait!” whispers Elspeth ; ** wait!” 

Slowly, looking timidly to right and left, a 
girl, closely veiled but still recognizable, now 
makes her appearance. It is with difficulty that 
Fred can restrain his wrath. 

** Little beast!” growls he; ‘little deceitful 
hussy !” 

** Come, dear,” exclaims Elspeth, as the swing- 
door opens, and Jessy, her legs trembling be- 
neath her, her heart fluttering like that of a 
frightened bird, mounts the last step—‘‘ come.” 
And she grips tight hold of Jessy’s wrist, and 
draws the girl toward her, quite regardless of 
Mr. Somerhill’s imperious stare. ‘* Please call 
a fly, Fred ; we will go home at once.” 

At the mention of home a low moan breaks 
from Jessy’s quivering lips. 

‘*Come outside,” says Fred, holding back the 
door. ‘*I sha’n’t be able to keep my hands off 
that fellow much longer.” 

Whereat the fellow smiles and turns away. 
This is the way of them. 

Secure from the observation of the curious, 
Jessy’s tears flow apace. Elspeth lets her weep 
unquestioned. Fred is too savage to speak. In 
silence and humiliation, in grave anxiety and 
sorrow, they journey on. 

But the sun has not yet set of this most griev- 
ous day. 

** We had better not drive up to the door,” 
says Elspeth, as they turn out of the high street ; 
**if we walk home they will think we have just 
been for a stroll.” 

Jessy squeezes her hand with convulsive grati- 
tude. 

‘“* Very well,” says Fred, and bids the driver 
stop. They then get out, and walk away slowly 
toward the house. As they do so a strange 
sight meets their eyes. 

Advancing from the other end of the street is 
a crowd of workmen, women, and children ; and 
among this crowd is borne on four men’s shoul- 
ders something—something vague, dark, shape- 
less. 

Elspeth halts ; 
what. 

The crowd gathers round Mr. Thurston's door. 

**Father!” cries Jessy, breaking loose from 
her detaining hold—“‘‘ father!” and therewith runs 
into the midst of them. 

‘They make way for her as for one of the blood 
royal. Already is she great with woe. 

** What is it?” she questions. ‘‘ Is he dead ?” 
and throwing back her veil, looks round for a 
reply. 

For a while no one seems inclined to answer. 
‘Then a gray-haired mason shifts his cap on his 
lead and hitches up his trowsers, as if about to 
speak, 

**1 do be afeerd so, miss,” 
ly ; **I do be afeerd so.”’ 


she is afraid, she knows not of 


says he, reluctant- 


IV. 

Bereavement sudden, terrible as this—for the 
words above recorded are all too surely justified 
by fact, Mr. Thurston having sustained such se- 
vere injuries in a fall from some scaffolding, due 
to a loose plank, that he breathed his last within 
half an hour of his removal to his own house— 
bereavement such as this, I repeat, is seldom 
seen in its full horror by eyes asmart with the 
first salt tears of keenest anguish. It is rather 
in the dark dull afterward, when the soul, tired 
out, folds her hands calmly, and sits down face 
to face with grief, that the extent of the calamity 
which has befallen us becomes unmistakably ap- 
parent, that we know of a surety the magnitude 
of our loss. So is it with the Thurstons. Mr. 
Thurston was, as I have said, in no way superior 
to his avocation. In his youth he could never 
have been more than passably well-featured or 
moderately agreeable; in his latter days he was 
what an unbiased critic might have termed de- 
cidedly cross-looking and awkward-tempered ; 
but, luckily for poor human nature, the unbiased 
critic finds scant accommodation in home cir- 
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To Mrs. Thurston this strident - voiced, 
red-faced little man was still the lover of her 
honey-moon ; to Fred and Jessy still the Dada 
who used to gallop away with them to Banbury 
Cross of winter evenings, and go rose-beetle 
hunting in the maiden-blush rose-bushes when 
Sol turns bull-fighter. And he is dead. Lam- 
entation and the noise of weeping may be heard 
in Bibury. ‘The tenderest of sympathizers, 1 
speth’s presence is felt to be no small comfort by 
these afflicted persons. Jessy in particular clings 
to her for aid and consolation, such as it is in 
her power to offer, knowing that but for Elspeth 
the load of sorrow beneath which her mother 
bends would be twice as heavy, that but for her 
she might even now be shelterless, a guilty and 
deserted creature. ; 

‘* How could I ever have been so mad!” says 
she one day, as they sit together at work on a 
black dress for Mrs. Thurston; strict economy 
is now seen to be essential to the maintenance 
of a home, Mr. Thurston’s recent expenditure 
having considerably outstripped his resources, 
**Do you know, when I look back on those 
three weeks, they seem like a dreadful distracting 
dream—all confusion and noise and wronghead- 
edness from beginning to end. I wonder how 
you could have borne with me—that you did not 
go away and leave me to de well or ill, as I saw 
fit. It would have served me right.” 

Elspeth smiles. 

**That is not the teaching of the Cross,” re 
plies she, gently ; ‘‘nor was I tempted to act so. 
Remember, I am nearly ten years older than 
you.” : : 

**That may be,” allows Jessy; ‘‘ but age is 
not every thing. I know how good and dear 
you are, and how much I love you, and how I 
mean to be your great friend all my life long, if 
Imay. Miss Piper was older than you are, but 
I never felt toward her like that.” 

To this unanswerable argument Elspeth can 
offer no opposition. There are occasions when 
even logic must accept defeat. 

In mournful monotony the sad weeks crawl 
by, enlivened now and then, if one may so term 
it, by the calls of pitying friends; the coming in 
of fresh business, which Joseph King hails with 
delight, his mind being far from easy on the 
score of ways and means for these two poor 
women, in whose welfare he takes so lively an 
interest ; the occasional occurrence of something 
startling, either in the little world of Bibury or 
the great outside world, where opinions stand for 
attributes and circumstances for character; but 
still sadly destitute of novelty, till one September 
morning, when Fred enters the parlor, where El- 
speth is arranging some flowers in a china bowl 
to set on the little table by Mrs. Thurston's sofa, 
as pleasant food for poor dim eyes, and says, 
without preamble or pause, 

**T’m going to China!” 

** Eh!” ejaculates she, looking up at him quite 
startled. 

**T am going to China!” he reiterates ; ‘‘ I can 
do no good here. Joe’s a much better man of 
business—building business, I mean—than I am. 
People trust him, and they look on me as an in- 
experienced idiot. I’ve seen that ever since fa- 
ther died. So you must break it to mother as 
well as you can. You'll do that for me, won't 
you ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answers; ‘* but are you not acting 
rather rashly ?” 

** No,” is the quick rejoinder; ‘‘ I've given it 
my full consideration ; and the terms these Chi- 
nese merchants offer are splendid—three hundred 
a year to begin with, my passage out, and an 
increase to five hundred in two years’ time if I 
suit, besides opportunities for trading. Nothing 
could be better. I shall be able to save quite a 
nice sum before I’m thirty; and with you here 
to look after mother and Jessy—why, the thing 
doesn’t admit of discussion.” 

‘**In that case,” observes Elspeth, demurely, 
**T need say no more.”’ And she reverts to her 
asters. 

For a while he stands still and watches her. 
Then with an ejaculation of impatience, part 
sigh, part groan, he turns away and walks to 
the window. 

** What is the matter?” says she, considering 
a yellow dahlia. 

** You don’t seem to care a bit.” 

** Don’t 1?” 

** But do you ?” 

** Certainly.” 

** But only in a cold, pragmatical kind of way ; 
not as I want you to care, as I would give my 
life that you should care.” 

‘*T don’t understand you,” says she, quietly. 

** That is not true,” he retorts, turning toward 
her. ‘* You understand me well enough, only 
you think I am a boy, and can be put off with 
polite nothings. I don’t mean to be rude,” see- 
ing her cheeks flame, ‘‘ but I'm awfully misera- 
ble, and oh, Elspeth”—catching hold of her hand 
and pressing it to his lips—‘‘do be merciful to 
me!” 

** Merciful to you?” she echoes, wresting hei 
fingers from his clasp. ‘‘ Why, you must be 
wild. Pray don’t be so stupid!” And she rises 
from her chair, her face still pink with vex- 
ation. 

‘* But I am not stupid,” he declares. “‘ Stupid 
to love you, the dearest, the best of all women 
on the earth?” 

**T am old enough to be your mother,” a little 
bitterly. 

**You are two years older than I am, that is 
all.” 

‘That is sufficient to render our present atti- 
tude absurd.” 

** Not if you thought of me as I think of you.” 

** Ah, if!” smiles she, her eyes bent upon the 
ground. 

‘* Ts there no hope, then ?” he asks, afier a brief 
pause. 

She turns her face away ; her color comes and 
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goes. Can she, then, have so far forgotten her- 
self as to— 

‘* Elspeth!” he exclaims, and would imprison 
her in his arms. 

But she starts back. 

**No,” she says, gravely, and puts away his 
hands; ‘‘it would never do—never. People 
would only laugh.” 

** Let them.’ 

** And a woman is a!ways older than a man; 
you would soon get tired of me 
" * Should 1?” 

** Yes, that you would, 
be thought of; it is utterly absurd. I will not 
hear of such a thing!” vehemently. ‘No, you 
must go to China and get rich, and then come 
back and marry some one nice, some one quite 
young and pretty and suitable,” laughing rather 
weakly 

** All right,” answers he, cheerfuily ; ‘‘ I will. 
I'll follow out your instructions to the letter, if I 
live; that is, I'll go to China and get rich, and 
come home and marry some one quite young and 
pretty and suitable, and you shall be the first to 
own it. 

And she laughs again, and says, ‘‘ Very well ;” 
but her voice shakes and her eyes are oddly 
bright. 

Scarce a leaf has fallen when the good ship 
Christine, which numbers among her passengers 
a certain tall, fair, resolute-looking young man, 
not altogether unknown to the inhabitants of Bi 
bury and the readers of this story, weighs anchor 
and steams out of Southampton Water, bound 
for Hong-Kong; and Mrs. Thurston again knows 
the anguish of farewell, again sits desolate, the 
bondwoman of memory. 


3esides, it is not to 


V. 

June the first, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three. 

Fred has been away five years, five long, busy, 
much-producing years. In his letters, regu 
lar as the arrival of the mails, he has said much 
of his manner of life, the strange sights he has 
seen, the strange food he has eaten, the strange 
people with whom he has become acquainted, 
but little of that life itself, of all he has effect 
ed or missed effecting, of his hopes, his inten- 
tions. 

‘* He writes,” said his mother some time back, 
when Elspeth had made an end of reading one 
of these voluminous documents—Mrs. Thurston 
is stone-blind now ; whom she has 
consulted speaks mysteriously of ‘‘ undue strain 
on the lachrymal channels, and constant expres- 
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sion ;” Jessy wonders if he means too much cry- 
ing, but that is her abrupt, unscientific mode of 
speech, you know—‘“‘he writes,” said the old 
lady, ‘‘like a person who cherishes a purpose of 
which he does not choose to speak. Doesn't it 
strike you so, my dear?” 

But Elspeth only raised her eyebrows, feeling 
unequal to the formation of opinion. Neverthe- 
less, objective as might be Fred’s style, not to say 
dry, that he so faithfully adheres to that promise 
of his given at the moment of departure, namely, 
to write twice a fortnight, however little, is mat- 
ter for self-congratulation. ‘Tom Payne, who 
went to Australia about the same time, has not 
been heard of for two years. Philip Symes, who 
is a clerk in a Calcutta house, will miss three 
mails in four. But then Fred was never quite 
like other young men ; there was always a some- 
thing about him—a composure, a sweetness, an 
air of integrity—even in the days when he was 
a great crowing, golden-headed, crimson-visaged 
baby—mind you, this is what his mother says ; 
I have nothing to do with that. 

And now it is the Ist of June, 1873, and Jessy 
is to be married in exactly a week's time, a week 
from to-day—married to Joe—good, clever, no- 
ble Joe—who has worked early and Jate to insure 
her and her mother not merely bread and a house 
to live in, but a home such as he deems fit for 
the wife and daughter of the man who made him, 
for the women he venerates and loves with all 
the force of his strong loving nature. Elspeth 
is rarely joyful at the prospect of this union. 
She believes that it will be productive of vast 
stores of happiness, will secure rich blessings and 
promote all good. Her affectionate anxiety on 
Jessy’s behalf has not been thrown away. The 
wayward, vain little miss of fifteen has developed 
into a singularly charming girl of twenty, a girl 
any man might be justly proud to call his *‘ wife” 
—even Mr. Skelmersdale Somerhill, who now 
occupies the distinguishes 


post of secretary to a 
cabinet minister, and is looked upon as a rising 
man by those who know 

“If only Fred could give me away instead of 
Mr. Fry, it would be pertec a ’ observes our bride 
elect, as she lays aside a petticoat bodice, which 
she has been trimming with fine embroidery of 
her own making, about eight o'clock on this ini- 
tial evening—a beautiful evening, calm, opales- 
cent, sweet with the breath of flowers 

**Ah!” replies Elspeth, without looking up 
from her book, and sighs. 

‘*Why do you sigh, dear?” inquires Jessy, 
gently. Sometimes she is strack all too sharply 
by the contrast between her friend's life and her 
own the one 80 pale and ple isureless, the other 
so bright and pleasureful. 

But Elspeth makes no answer 
did not heat 

Presently, Jessy having gone up stairs, Miss 
Cam 


Pei haps she 


on, book in hand, strolls out into the gar- 


den, strolls to the garden gate, and, leaning over, 


gazes dreamily up the now silent street. Sud- 
denly tall man turns the corner—a man with 
a tanned keen face and bright blue eyes and a 


long blonde 


makes lh 


mustache—a man the sight of whom 
r cheeks white and her knees weak 

Like one entranced, she, without moving, let 
him approach 


s 


** Ah!” exclaims he, his lips parting in a smile 
as he comes close, ‘‘not a bit altered; just the 
same as éver; quite voung and pretty and”"— 








as their hands meet—“‘ suitable. 
know me?” 

‘Yes,” says she, smiling back at him, shyly, 
sweetly, not quite untenderly, *“‘ you are Fred ; 
you have come back to be present at Jessy s 


Elspeth, you 


wedding : 

** And my own,” he adds, “if I may!” 

A week, and the abbey bells ring merrily in 
honor of a double wedding, such as Bibury has 
seldom seen. A week, and four happy souls start 
happily upon that pilgrimage to which death may 
alone set bounds. Wish them well. 


« tinued fr N ge 948 
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CHAPTER XLVIL. 


**“WHEN TIME SHALL SERVE, BE THOU NOT 


Noruine could be more inviting than the as- 
pect of Humphrey Clissold’s rooms at eight 
o'clock on the following evening, when thei: 
proprietor stood on his hearth, waiting the ai 
rival of his expected guest. 
by no means warm, and the glass and silver on 
the friendly-looking circular table sparkled in 
the glow of a brightly burning fire. The spot 
less damask, the dainty arrangement of the ta 
ble, with its old Chelsea-ware dessert dishes fill 
ed with amber-tinted Jersey pears and dusky 
hued filberts, agreeably suggestive 
port, indic ated a careful landlad 
ed servants. The 
of glasses and cruets, guaranteed that luxuri 
ease which is not dependent on external servic 

Mr. Elgood, arriving on the scene as the cl 
of Bloomsbury struck the hour, surveyed tl 
preparations with an eye that glistened with con 
tent—nay, almost brightened to rapture as it 
wandered from the table to the fender, where, 
in a shadowy corner, reposed the expected bottle 
of port, chalk-marked liquid 
rubies, clouded here and there by a bee's-wing 
as an emerald by its feather. 

I'he savory odor of fried fish, mingled with the 
appetizing fumes cf roasting meat, had greeted 
the visitor's nostrils as he ascended the stairs 
Even his nice judgment had failed to divine 
whether the joint were beef or mutton, but he 
opined mutton. No one but a barbarian would 
load his table with sirloin for a tét dinner 
when Providence had created the Welsh hills, 
doubtless with a view 
dinner-table. 

‘**Glad to see you so punctual,” said Humph 
rey, cheerily. 

‘*My dear Mr. Clissold, to be unpunctual is 
to insult one’s host and injure one's self. What 
can atone for the ruin of an excellent dinner ? 
You may remember what Dean Swift said to his 
cook when she had roasted the joint to rags, and 
was fain to confess she could not undo the evil 


The weather was 


of good old 
y and well-trai 
dumb-waiter, with its reserve 


se 


cobweb-wreathed, 


a-tete 


to the necessities of the 


‘ Beware, wench, how you commit a fault which 
can not be remedied.’ A dinner spoiled is an ir- 
remediable loss.”’ 

The soup had been put upon the table while 
Mr. Elgood thus philosophized, so the two gen 
tlemen sat down without further delay, and the 
comedian gazed blandly upon the amber sherry 
and the garnet-hued claret, while Humphrey in- 
voked a blessing on the feast, and then the busi 
ness of dinner began in good earnest. 

The joint was mutton, and Welsh, whereby Mr. 
Elgood’s soul was at ease, and he gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of the table with unaffected 
singleness of purpose A brace of partridges 
and a Parmesan fondu followed 
when these had been dispatched the comedian 
flung himself back in his chair with a sigh of re 
pletion. 

** Well, my dear Mr. Clissold,” he said, ‘ you 
area very accomplished gentleman in many ways, 
but this I will say, that I never met the man yet 
who was your match in giving a snug little din 
ner. Brilsby Savory, or whatever his name w 
couldn't have beat you 

*I am glad you have enj 
Mr. Elgood. I am of « 
ner is the best prelude to serious conyersati 
and I want to have a little and co 
tial talk with you this evening upon a very seri 
ous matter. 


the haunch, and 


as, 


“l your dinner, 


pinion that a good din 


quiet 


** Behold me at your service—your slave to 
command,” answered Mathe whose enthusi 
asm was not easily to be damped **T bare my 
bosom to your view,” he added, with a dramatic 


gesture, indicative of throwing open his waist 
coat. 

rhey were alone by this time. The 
had carried away the dinner things, and only the 
decanters and fruit dishes remained on the table. 

** You speak boldly, Mr. Elgood,” said Humph- 
rey, with sudden gravity, ‘“‘ yet, perhaps, if I 
were to ask you some questions about your past 
life you would draw back a little.” 

-" My past life, although full of vicissitude, has 
**T fear 


servant 


been honest,” answered the comedian 
no man's scrutiny 

“Good. Then you will not be if I 
question you rather closely upon one period of 
vour checkered career. It is in the interest of 
your—of Justina that I do s , 
" 4 Proceed, Sir,” said Mathew, a trouble: 
overclouding the countenance which had just now 
beamed with serenity. 

** Did you ever hear the name of Eden ?” 

Mr. Elgood started, more violently than he 
had done on a previous occasion at the menti 
of Borcel End. The silv knife with 


angry 


er dessert 
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which he was peeling a Jersey pear dropped from 
between his fingers 

**T see you do know that name,” said Humph- 
rey, passing from interrogation to affirmation. 
** You bore it once at Borcel End, the old farm- 











house on the Cornish moors, where you took 
shelter in bitter winter weather, just nineteen 
years ago last February 

rhe gl yw which the g 0d tl ngs of this lift 
had kindled in Mr. } od's visage faded slowly 
out, and left him very pale 

* How did you kr that?” he gasped 

‘I had it from the lips of a dying womar 
Mrs. Trevanard 

“What! is Mrs. Trevanard dead 

‘*Yes; she died a fortnight ¢ 

** And she told you 

** All The birth of the child she intrusted 
to your care he old family Bible she g 
you, from whi hy 1 took the me of Justina 

rhe shrewd guess, stated as a fact, passe 
contradicted. Humphrey's specul e assertion 
had hit the truth 

** The supposed daughter wh borne you 
name all these years, the girl \ us worked 
for you, who now maintains who has been 
faithful, obedient, and devot » you, has not 

drop of your blood in her veins. She Mu 
riel Trevanard’s child 

** You choose to make a statement,” said Math 
f v Elgood, ho had somewhat recovered i! 
possession by this time, ‘‘which I do not feel 
myself called upon either to deny or adn | 
am willing to acknowledge that in a time of sé 


vere misfortune 





I took shelter upon Mrs. Trev 


it I< 


nard’s premises; tl alled myself by a nat 
that was not my own, rather than expose my 
destitution to the world’s contumely. But what 
ever passed between Mrs. Trevana ‘d and myself 
at that period is sacred I swore to ke the 
secret ( fided to me to my dvyit la und it 

descend with me to t omb of 1 ul 
tors vided M Els ) grandly if. ft the 
moment at least, he really believe I he had 
a family vault at his disy | 

You may « der yourself l of yout 
oath said Humphrey ‘M | ’ 1 
fided in me during the last day f her life ind 
I pledged myself to see her grandchild right 

**Mrs. Trevanard must have changed very 

much at the last if e expressed y inte i 
the fate of her grandchild,” re ed Mat 
forgetting that he had fused t make a 
mission ‘When she gave the l to m l 
my wife, she resigned all concer ini i 
it was to tare as fared, t K OF m 


us 


‘Ia that wretched how 


nameless and fatherless. I did I pe 
suade her that she h beer } i } 
conclusion I ull be my busir to } 
Justina’s legitima¢ 

**' That is to say, you mean to take my daug! 
ter away from me,” exclaimed tl m ‘ 
wrathfully ** Little did I know what a snake 
in the grass I had been cherishing, warming the 
adder in my bosom, sheltering the orpior 
my domestic hearth I} is what your ketth 
drums and snug little dinners and port and fil 
berts are to end in You would rob a poor l 
man of the staff and comfort of his declining 
years S1X } uunds a week, and a certainty of a 
rise to ten if the next part she plays is a cess 

*“You are hasty, Mr. Elgood, and unjust 
Heaven knows, if it were a question of m wn 


happiness, I would leave the dear girl you have 





brought up, Justina Elgood, till I had the Ar 
vishop of anterbury'’s permission to give her m 
wn name But, having promised to perform a 
certain duty, I should be a scoundrel if I left it 
undone What it I tell you that I have re l 
to believe Justina entitled to a large estat« n 
estate of six or seven thousand a vea 

Mr. I od sank back in his chair aghast Ile 
had drunk a good many glasses of wine ir 
course of that comfortable little dinne ind there 
vas some slight haziness in his brai Six thou 
sand a year, six pounds a week Six pounds 
a weel x thousand a yea over a hundred 
pounds a week There was a wide margin fi 
spending in the difference between the lesser and 
greater sum. But of the six pounds a week, 
while Justina supposed herself his dau er, he 
was certain Would she share | ant ix 
thousand freely when she kne that he had 


no claim pon het flv 


He pondered the question for a few 


moments, 


und then answered it in the affirmative Gene 
us, good, loving, she had ever beer If good f 
ne befell het vould not grudge the old man 
! hare of the ine He had not been a 
bad father to ! rn ld meself, take him for 
all in all—1 ve ier considerate, pet 
ps, int uly days before he had d 
ered any matic talent in her, a little } 
to think of his own comfort before he ! 
upon the whole fathers go, 1 1 bad } l of 
pa ent And he felt ve e she uld stand 
by him Yes, he felt sure of J , But | 
must be on | guard against t eming f 
low, Clissold, who had « ed t et hold of a 
secret that had been kept f ni | ] 








doubtless meant to work it f ! 
tage It would be Mathew El, ty t 
countermarch him here 
‘So. Mr. Clissold he began, afte al t 
five minutes’ reveri ** You iT deep 
fell \ pite of é ' 
hat | } >» 8 -S} el " You 
think 1 i my Justis m 
fine f ine And, I supy ‘ 
laim is es hed i the girl 1} 
up from baby i l f R 
for mar | } x tl 
ll expect to get her f 
T the ~¢ nt and t he 
7 ather a good ke of business for you 
I expect nothing answered Humphrey 
] 1) e Justina w 4 i 





truly as ever an honest man loved a fair and no- 
ble woman; but I have refrained from any ex 
lest I should bis d 


her by a promise while her position is thus 


pression of my heart's desire 





certain. Let her win the station to which I be 
lieve she is entitled: and if, when it is we n, she 
cares to reward my honest affection, I will tal 


her and be proud of her, but not one whit proud 
than I should 





el be to take her for my wife to 
morrow, knowing her to be your daughter, 

** Spoken like a man and a gentle man, ex 
claimed the comedia Come, Mr. Clissold, 
I couldn't think badly of you if I tried. I'll 
trust you; and it shall be ‘no fault of mine if 
Justina is not yours, rich or poor, Sl worthy 
of you, and you're worthy of he ind I believes 
she has a sneaking kindness fi you 

li imphrey smiled, happy in a conviction which 
needed no support from Mathew Elgood's | 
ion. That little look of Justina’s yesterday, that 
tender look of greeting, that sw et expre n. 
had been wort! lumes of common el quence, 
Ile knew himself beloved 

And now tell me what your ideas are l 

w Mrs. Trevanard—the strangest woma | 

e closest, that I ever met—came to cont! n 

u, and how it has entered into your mind that 

r Justina has any legal right to either nam 
! tune . 

* I'll tell you,” said Humphrey, and forth h 
| eeded to relate all that he had learne 
Borcel, a great deal of whi was new to M 
r Klg | l 1 been told not! \ i 
t pare ge ott ld comn tol ( 

I was ¢ ( tial Ju tina s intere 
| fathe ld ki ll j e ie is | 
only witness who could pr | t h 
the child t B 1 End 

It seems tolerably clear that this Gk ‘ 
Penwyn mu e been the fa id M 
Elgood ** But who is to prove a marria 

“Ifa iage k place e} must ¢ 
ist some und it m be for or {1 
find i ul ered Humpl 1} 
son to app! is M Bar) M 
mistre supposing her to be i livi it 
mly period of Muri ab from f ' 
after she lef | was the tin e s] 

Miss Barlow—three weeks » that if any 1 

riage took pla it mneat | e happened 

that visit L have ched t! egisters of 

chure!l t comb wi t re t But it i 

not likel t George ler ' ld « " 

ecret ma ge with twelve m t 5 

ther's hou Wi er occurred i et ‘ 

V Miss Barlow must have | 

m re famil “W My f bu the 

{ mu be to find he When ! } l of 
is ¢ al hed as a teache I in 

ne ‘ fla " \ \ ! 

| he vdadre fsne i il g I 

t! | i il 

ly said Mathew glane ut the ‘ 
whicl m from f ‘ g ] 
uppose Ong ese | ks ¥ ! e the Pe 
office Di tol 

Ny trat iy, it is a brat f lite 
ture I am deficier I must wa | to-n 
row to look for Miss Barlow's a s 

a lid 1 t i at m laugt 
Justina and that castaway child ere ne and 
the sam 

‘We I hardly know how the idea first t 
possession of me. It was a kind of ins | 
circumstances that | me think it seer 
signin en gh when 8} ( f. ty ' 
mind they assumed exaggerated importance 
perhaps it was your look of surpris« I 
mentione Borcel Lend that first awakened 1 
suspicior not of tl wtual truth, but of , 
myste connect between ¥ reeif a 
I've vanara 

**] certain us astonished n ¥ 1 
ot that ( fart ise 

Then t t Justit V hI} i 
as a famil ame at B lend, that « ! 
thinking; t fact y ! : 
to ha been bor it Seacomb, if ! 

ft ’ remote f ' a¢ t! { t hat he " 
tallied t " M hild Never 
mind | I me byt n cel} 
pily int mble he truth | 
tell me h y ! ileft B el | 1 
that blea mor K 

Wel nt e€ most comi I k 
of d par erta o n { | | 
c | Ma nn { i 1 ! tt 
the barga B n fe al I rn 
through m to be } ! t 
and we were | { I t 
of 4 ig ] e| ! I ’ 1 
you ma t r ‘ . 
odd seemed f el 
Mrs. ‘I f m 

lot ‘ ‘ | my Ne 4 
A good « j er \ t 
kept warm a z She nger t ’ 
| g { ne a re | ! f | 
that we had lat B gh 
‘ lodg us but a ed | ft, I 
d tt kK eit of us we ‘ hap } 
when N t her nee work 1} lux 
url I ng on a tr {} e I read 

in a m ¢ : t I W ' ’ 

from the but we ha Cac l 
plent and I think we pre I ke the 
birds of t ir as to thought ! ’ 
t B ‘ at I ! l 5 

ivings in my | t pocket I beg t ke a 
s ! und tl i x 
to Ss mb I ‘ ll 

| I t ‘ I 

‘ Nell, 
| | k Hit 
t est t ' ! my 

girl,’ I fax the thought 

We eatre i Ma \ I wite, 
with a gasp, ‘and I can play the leading busi 
nes Man gers had been putting her wom- 








over her head, in the Juliets and Rosalinds, 
| she felt it, poor soul ‘But, Mathew,’ she 


t on, growing suddenly serious, ‘we haven't 
much good come of taking theatres Look 
eacomb, for instance.’ ‘ Seacombh isn’t a case 
} it,’ | answered, quite put out by her na 
v way of looking at things \ psalm-singing 
e like that was never likely to support the 


ma When I 
different town from Seacomb.’ ‘ But,’ re 

! ted poor Nell, ‘don't you think it would 
brea faith lrevanard She 
ey to set us up in some nice little 
‘ We were to start with a part of the 
lL keep the rest in reserve ag 
Well, isn’t theatric 

I retorted, and the 


take a theatre it will be in a 


with Mrs 


unst a rainy 
il management a busi 


only business that I 


m fit for? Do you suppose that I can blossom 


i full-blown grocer, O1 break out all at once 


i skillful butcher, because M Trevanard 
$ it Why, I shouldn't know one end of an 
from the other when his head was off And 
for Mi revanard,’ I went on, * you ought to 


ense enough to know that she cares precious 
tle what b now we've taken this 
hands ‘I don't be 


vered my wile ‘She'sa 


comes of us 
fort ite child off her 
e that, Mathew,’ ar 


istiny nd she wouldn't like us to starve on 
child's ace int ‘Who's going to starve ? 
1, savagely, for I felt it was in me to make 
ney as aman There never was an actor 
that hadn h ime fancy, and many aman 
! ight ruin upon himself and his family by 
‘4 elu | nN 


You had your own way, of course tid 


First and foremost, my poor lit 








tle wife never obstinately opposed me in any 
t! nd oncly, her foolish heart was long 
ing f the leading busine ind to be a mana 
r nad east all the pieces, and get herself in 
{ st parts So we went straight to the 
Se ib station, where we found we should have 
to wait upward of an hour for a train, and I 
t! ht | could not make better use of my time 
t by buying an /ra, and findirg out what the 
tres were to let There were about half a doz 
en ertisements of this class, and one of them 
<« me as the exact thing ‘The Theatre 
R |, Slowberry, in Somersetshire, to let for the 
sum ison, Rent moderate. Can be work 
F a small company Scenery in good con 
‘ n Market-town; population twelve thou 
I made a calculation on the spot, dem 
ating that ten per cent of those twelve 
md inhabitants—allowi t wide margin 
for infants, the aged and intirm—were bound to 
( » to the theatre nightly Now a nightly au 
d of twelve hundred was fe to pay I 
f 1 that could get straight to Slowberrv by 
the G t Western, an ( dingly took tickets 
{ i 1, third « s; for pruden was to 
1 | ot e day Well, Mr. Clissold, I 
nec t le y with details We went to 
S] ‘ blished ourselves in humble 
al pensive dgit rtments which I 
fel idly worthy of my managerial posi 
i ! prudence prevailed I became lessee 
ot S theatre, which IT am fain to ad 
mit w hitectural pret is even below 
t l e of the Drama at Seacomb I en 
i \ n r pa 1 useful My old 
1 1 the he business and second low 
m er-maid—second I need 
! y there is nom danced or sang be 
t | ted in male attire when 
‘ f gentleme My wife and I play 
r st parts Nothi could have been 
( m Ip ples of economy, 
\ a | result was ruin For a consid 
‘ part of ‘ ilonl d half salaries ; 
1 ud r port n we dé ne acommon 
\ Yet Mrs. Trevanard’s savings diibbled 
\ nd when my } wife and I left Slow 
\ Justina, then a fine child of seven 
I s 1, we nty pounds left out 
il wi red to my mind to 
} inexh . 
The child 1 at Slowberry, I 
Y ve lost no time in having the baptism 
! forn lest she should go off with croup 
iccination, or any of the per 
\ e infant traveler on life’s thorm 
roa l Bible w ch Mrs lrevanard | id giv 
en tom fe contained in the fly-leaf the nan 
f Justina Trevanard, doubtless its origina 
Sess That name canght my wife's fancy. 1 
st k me, also, as euphonious and aristocratic 
f e that would k well the bills, by | 
! whe daughter was old enough to n 
! first } nile efforts in the profession, as 
lin Piza or little William in The S 
We were f 1 of he lready, ls 
g forget that there was no tie of kindre 
t s. My wife, indeed, pass ately ax 
t me ss 1 1 nd was 1 er tired 
mat fancies a t her f e: | 
< i t to be the « hee fa 
I li we s d see | by-and-by 
} head, and owe comf 
t iffe vhen we grew old 
’ 1 s g it or f poor Nell’s 
‘ s e to be realized How } 
9 art w i} » beet hoe it 
, grass ] sie@s i Berks 
{ 1 S \ at t { 
M ] ] AC 1 ii> wm “ptt ‘ C 
‘ g e< f . 
} f ,If f I 
. r . Humphrev 
oO le Gone e hae - ~~ - 
Cant I aan anh 
siat son re—1 ' 
} ‘ “4 ~d . ‘ ‘ ent 
Olympus We f t s of 
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shine, but cloud prevailed; and in the course of 
years my poor wife sank beneath the burden, and 
Ju tina and I were lett to jog on tog ther, just 
as you saw us in the town of Eborsham two years 
ago So far as a struggler can do his duty to 
Justina I 
flord, and 


bright enough to make the most 


his daughter I believe L did mine to 


ve her what little education I could 


luckily she was 
of that little 
picking up knowledge 
eemed to take to her anc 


here never was such a girl for 
Clever people always 
j 
| 


she to them, though 


for a long time we thought her stupid on ‘the 
tage Hler talent for the profession came out 
all at onee, Hleaven knows she has been a good 
girl to me, through good and evil fortune, and | 
love her as well if she were twenty times my 
dau ‘ It ould be a hard thing if any 
chat ot cireut tance were to part u 
Have no fear of that,” said Humphrey 
Justina is too true a woman to be changed by 
changit fortun I do not hesitate to leave my 
fate in her hand You, who have an older claim 
upon her love, have even ! cause tor fear. 


Ihe little bl 
piece chimed the half hour after ten 
theatre Mr. Flittergilt 


at a quarter before eleven, and at a few 


marble clock on the mantel 
time to re 
pair to the piece ended 
minutes 
past the hour Justina appeared at tl tage-door, 
ready to be escorted home 
Humphrey and Mr. Elgo r 
the dark little side street in which the stagé 
f the Roval Albert was 


pellent of aspect, after the manner of stage-doors 


“ul went together to 





door 


ituated, dingy and re 


It was a clear starlight autumn night, and that 


walk back to Bloomsbury, with Justina’s little 
hand resting on his own arm, was very pleasant 
to Ilumphrey Clissold Chey chose the quietest 


streets, without reference to distance, and the 


ilk lasted about a quarter of an hour longer 


than it need have done had they gratified Mr. 
.lgood’s desire for certain short cuts, by Wveh 
Street and Drury Lane But throughout that 
homeward walk not one whispered word of 


Humphrey's betrayed the lover, and when he 
and Justina parted at the door of her lodgings, 
the girl thought that 
night in Eborsham, more than two years ago, 
vhen James Penwyn told her of his love in the 
hadow of the old minstet 


wonderingly ot summet 


Shall I ever have a second lover as generous 
and devoted ? 
and girl love, I suppose, yet it seemed truer and 
brighter than any thing that will ever come my 
way again 


she mused ** That was only boy 


She had been thinking of Humphrey not a lit- 
tle of late, and had decided that he did not care 
for her in the least. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Let no man pride himself on his freedom 
until he can say 
eral bogeys men 
like sheep Not one bogey, but many; not a 
monarchy, but a 


he has conquered the sev 


which rule society and drive 


republic wherein each sooty 


citizen is in his own way absolute, are these 


' 
things by 


which we are oppressed There is 


that bogey of conventionality : who among us is 


free from his clutches Does he not command 
us all? do with us what he likes? bring us to 
ruin if he is so minded? and at all times make 
us unhappy We live in a place where this spe 
if we do not 
peg our tent in exact accordance with the pat- 
tern he has we are out of the set 

and to be out of the set is death and destruction. 


cial bogey has set the lines of life 
consecrated, 


lo be sure, we have not the same amount of can- 
lhat does not help us 
we want for fair frontage we must steal 
from the back breadths; and shiver 
in the interior to make a gay and conformable 
outside, 


vas which others have 
What 


somehow 


We call this keeping up appearances, 


Pa TF 
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and we assume that we do it of our own free 
will Not a bit of it! We do it because the 
bogey of conventionality has ordained it, and we 
are not strong enough to resist him. 

There are worse even than these 
and of all that renders life 
Sons put into prote sions unsuit 
ed to them, and where they can never thorough 


sacrifices 
the sacrifice of lives, 


worth having. 


ly succeed because those in which they would 
have been perfect are also those the spec ial set 
to which they belong vote low; daughters kept 
unmarried because the men considered of thei 
and the men 


own degree do not come forward, 


who do come forward (good, honest, substantial 
fellows) are men considered beneath them in de 


pree: 


education founded on the ace omplishments 


and leaving knowles 
all these are the 
tithe 
mur, and as if quite the right thing to do 

Passing down to the 
of small fears 


fashionable in the set re in 


the rear sacrifices our present 


bogey demands, paid him without a mur- 


little things, the crowd 
that haunt us; the nervous wom- 
en who live in nightly dread of robbers and daily 
fear of accidents; the timid walkers who can not 


cross the streets in towns, and who are afraid of 
those 


of their fellow-men, and who see a 


all the live stock going in the country ; 
whose fear is 
robber in every tradesman and a thief in every 
ervant: the cautious who e caution goes into 
distrust, and who prefer old stockings and safe 
places in the chimney to the bank ; the exclusive, 
to whom their unknown fellow-men are subjects 
for hypothetical censure rather than for praise, 
and who believe in the moral unsuitability of 
all but their own, rather than in the equality 
of goodness, taking things in the square and the 
round, and balancing fairly: all these are a few 
of the more prominent adherents of the bogey of 
fear, victims to this the biggest and strongest in 
the sooty republic of shadowy commanders. 
How many of us, too, are made miserable by 
! We crave and desire, but 
Those nerves of ours play us so 
cruelly false, destroying the whole fabric of what 
we had determined to say and do when the right 


the bogey of shyness 
we dare not. 


moment came, leaving us gaping and stranded, 
unable to utter a word. We know perfectly well 
the sorry but we are helpless. 
Sogey had his finger on u 
merey. 


figure we cut 
, and we are at his 
Sometimes our shyness takes the form 
of forgetfulness of names and faces; sometimes 
we stammer over the most familiar words, or we 
can not explain things that we know like our al 
phabet. If some of us afflicted by this bogey 
were to be asked, indeed, to repeat the alphabet, 


we could not; and the aptest quotation known 
by heart slips out of the ranks of tongue when 
most wanted and most apposite. We long to 
show our love for any one, but bogey says, ‘* No, 
you shall look like a dummy, and act like a thing 
with a marble heart, not one of flesh and blood ; 

we desire to shine in conversation, and to dis 
play both wit and learning for the advancement 
of certain ends, but bogey interferes, and puts a 
padlock on our lips, and covers up our brains in 
a fog, so that we stammer like a fool, and leave 


the impression of idiocy on our hearers, rather 
than that of brilliancy and knowledge it was om 
desire to create. Whatever evil thing shyness 
ean effect, that thing is ours 
bogey who has us in hand, and whom we desire 
to withstand, but can not 


all owing to the 


THE HAUNTED MILL. 

Turre, in the midst of yon low-lying land 
She lived and loved ; that mill and mould 
Witness’d the first-fruita of her dear-bought bliss, 


ring beech 


Such trifles as a look, a touch, a kiss; 
There clomb, nor climbing knew, love's hill of sand, 
But thought all heaven within her little reach. 

Hiow should she hear of Virgil's hapless band ? 
What in the 
Made Love's by chrism of Love's cruel hand ? 


myrtle wold Love's martyrs preach, 
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For never will love with woe be 










satisfied ; 


Sad love, who longs for sighs and tears, ras 
Burned grass, for showers, and bees ! t 
thyme, 
Read but my story, built in rustic rh 
About this miller’s daughter, the | 
low on a New-Year’s Eve it ca to | 
Once, long ago, a knave her faith be 
How for love's links to } Death of 
Brought, where that old bridge breaks t 
tide, 
The water flows, as it wont to flo 
Idly along the meadows, past the 1 
Only the ground is white no more w 
No more the children hear the clat 1 - 
Wondering ; but round it wanton ru 
The pool beneath the dam s ps 
On the latch her white har {ted, to l 
rhe spider weaves | dusty w 
While on the door-ste p green las! 
Here, when at eve the day to rest 
The dim sick last day of the dy 
The ‘lated rustic hears in the hu of t 
Or dreams he hears, some soun {t t 
As the faint murmur of su 1 ! 
And with wide, round, reverted eyes of f 
Sees by the mouldering beech a woman ir pain, 
While horror battles in } hair to 
Her timid voice beseeching him, in vain 
And what is that which thus the w t aff 
Naught but the airy shape of her, loi m 
Free of that city where never | it 1 dew 
The rosy-handed hours of morning thr 
On long and clear or short and « dy days 
Ah, listen!” she cries; but might as w } e 
bade 
The sea be still, wheat grow in the city’s way 
Her soft sad voice none yet has eve tay'd 
None, though so strongly with stretch’d han she 
prays ; 
Prays till the cock’s crow chides the tar mort 
Waiting, and hopes at last to tell h ta 
So old a tale! she hopes to tell it st . 
gut only water washing past the m 
Only rank wild grass, and the weeping thorn 
Hear her, and pity, till white stars grow pale 
In heaven, and lo! another year is born. 
Then with such sighs her form is forced to fail, 


As winds wake whisperin 


Ah, loved ane lost! ah, sweet and sevent 
Like summer fair, and dearer than full 
Home-set and long-expected, thy nea 


Of hair, one hue with the haze of sunset sands 


through a fleld of corn, 


sails 


t bands 


Lie tangled with salt weed, and slippery green, 


On som 


wails 


Wet weed for daisies where his hand had been: 


For with these 
Nor is there any to tell us what th 
That New-Year's ! 
These little 


Eve they quarrel’ 


lovers’ angers but renew. 


far rock, where lone the hoarse 


ods nor pity nor prayer pre ills 


2ca-mMmew 


meat 


Love, men say, 


Not always. Late that night to meet his dame, 
And wet with gathering winter acorns, came 
Her halting lover; she, but all for play, 
Feign'd wrath; she wish'd him like a woman to sue 
For grace; he would not; then she turn’d away 


To-morrow he at her feet his fault wor 


To-morrow—but those mocking go 


For she, her lover's last sad gift to save 
A toy whose 
A brooch of color’d glass, and such 

As peddlers sell, for her of wealth u 


Lost by the water's side, had found a gray 
Secking it, fallen in the deep swift etre 
But in the morn pass'd by a sorry knave, 


Her suitor scorn’d, and saw in the ne 
Saw, seized, and show'd the g 





So lying, doom’d her dull swain to desp 


Who, since he never saw his darling more, 
Deem’d himself fool'd, her false Alas, but she 
On the swift deep stream drifted out to sea! 
And now, each New-Year's Eve, though late, yet there 
By the broken bridge, say-kirtled as of yore, 
She yearns to tell a tale for which none care; 
While long in his head dust-closed are window an 
door 
For whom her waste words soothe the wintry 





a 
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» he ewore 


Al 


Lid Nay. 


worth love only could esteem, 


rold 


wW sun's gleam 








